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WHEN GOOD fellows get together of a 

w inter’s night. The continued increase 
in enrollment at Proctor will soon call for 
additions to the dormitories. 
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The Price of Growth 


HE BOARDING Department of Proctor Academy is full. There 


are thirty more day and boarding students than last year. 


In 


prestige also, and in the quality of its academic and character-build- 
ing work, Proctor is growing steadily. 


UT IF Proctor is to maintain its high standards without increas- 
ing its charges, it must have financial aid from its friends. This 


is the price of growth. 


NEW illustrated booklet, “Outlook,” tells of the life and the 
ideals and the problems of this old New England academy, 
whose appeal is country-wide to all those interested in a demon- 
stration of liberal religion in the field of secondary education. Send 


for a copy. 


$112,000 — THE MINIMUM AND IMMEDIATE NEED — $112,000 


Make Checks Payable to the 


;PROCTOR ACADEMY ADVANCEMENT FUND 


Rey. MAxweEtt Savace, D.D. 


President of the 
Board of Trustees 


Cart B. WETHERELL 
Headmaster 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALMOND H. SmitH 


Chairman and Treasurer 
Advancement Fund Committee 


To Advance is to Be Reproached 


A plea for cowrageous progress, scorning popularity 
RAYMOND H. PALMER 


in The Lynn Unitarian 


BELIEVE that Unitarians have an in- 

feriority complex which arises out of 
the fact that we have never whole-heart- 
edly put our religion on a basis of intel- 
lectual fearlessness. Too often we haye 
wanted to be known as advanced thinkers, 
without a willingness to suffer the social 
reproaches which have everywhere, in all 
times, been the lot of people who went 
ahead of the crowd. 

We are secretly ashamed of our small 
numbers, and we suffer terrible mental 
anguish at times from the thought of being 
so much in the minority, whereas we 
should boast about it from the house-tops, 
taking extreme care all the while to make 
that boast good by disinheriting all our 
religious children who fail to imbibe the 
spirit of the fathers. 

Unitarians have nothing to be ashamed 
of in the matter of thinking ahead of the 
mass—no apologies here—but we have a 
good deal to regret in the matter of being 
too timid to continue in the ways of intel- 
lectual and spiritual courage set for us by 
such men as Channing and Parker. Our 
Unitarian churches to-day need an Emer- 
son to remind them of their complacency 
and torturous self-satisfaction. 


Instead of talking about taking in 
groups who have always lagged behind 
our leaders in their intellectual outlook, 
let us talk about taking a position far 
enough advanced to make it congenial 
for prophets and thinkers of the great 
to-morrow to live in our midst. 

I believe in a church that is absolutely 
fearless, that is absolutely creedless, spir- 
itual to the core, intellectual to the limit, 
completely immune from the horror of 
social ostracism, committed to a program 
so far in advance of the times that its 
prophets will occasionally be stoned by 
the angry mob they have left behind. 

I believe in a church which both loves 
and hates the common man, loves him for 
his inherent possibilities, hates him in his 
moods of stupidity and superstition. 

I believe in a church which embodies 
the spirit of Jesus without sentimental 
adoration of his person, carrying into 
every walk of human life his penetrating 
and fearless attitude, without literal slav- 
ery to the Scriptures in which his portrait 
is embedded. 

Such a church will never be crowded. 
It will never be popular, but it will always 
be courageous. It will never be blatant, 


but it will always speak in every crisis of 
human affairs with a clear, forceful, and 
unmistakable voice. 

Such a church will never tolerate labels, 
which always belong to the slow-moving 
herd, but will inevitably be found so far 
ahead of the opinion of the majority that 
any label that can be attached to it will be 
out of date before the ink is dry. 

Such a chureh will have no statie the- 
ology. It will breathe in an atmosphere 
of perfect intellectual liberty, knowing full 
well that the man who approaches most 
closely to the truth, from Socrates until 
eternity, is always accused of blaspheming 
the gods. 

To such a church I will give my body 
and my soul. I will love her until the 
end of time. Toward all substitutes for 
this ideal, I declare eternal enmity. I am 
an idealist, and the only thing I never 
oppose is the Ideal. 


KNOXVILLE, TenN.—These officers for 
the Unitarian Church were elected at the 
annual meeting, which was attended by 
Dr. Walter R. Hunt, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation: President, C. D. Beardsley ; clerk, 
Mrs. J. A. Switzer; treasurer, E. L. 
Thomas. The Board of Trustees is com- 
posed of Mrs. J. W: Dean, R. C. Trotter, 
L. S. Mayer, and Malcolm Miller. Rey. 
George Kent, the minister, spoke on his 
confidence in the church’s future, and Mrs. 
Switzer gave a résumé of past work. 
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Exalting the Worth of the Ministry 


Three awards made to Unitarian ministers for the best essays on 


the religious 


HREE awards for essays by Unitarian 

ministers on “The Worth of the Min- 
istry’ have been made by the Committee 
on Recruiting the Ministry of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association. In January of 
this year the Committee offered three 
prizes, of $100, $50, and $25. Twenty- 
three essays were submitted, and the com- 
mittee which passed judgment upon them 
consisted of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rey. Lawrence Clare of Mont- 
real, Canada; Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of 


St. Paul, Minn.; Rev. F. Raymond 
Sturtevant of Baltimore, Md. The prizes 
go to: 

First, Rey. CHaArtps J. Srarres of 


Northboro, Mass. 
Second, Rev. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Third, Rev. Earn M. Wrsor, D.D., 
of Berkeley, Calif. 


Crirron M. Gray of 


Born in Minister’s Home 


Mr. Staples, winner of the first award, 
wrote out of an experience of forty-seven 
years in the ministry. After his gradua- 
tion from Brown University and Harvard 
Divinity School, with a year at the latter 
school as a graduate student, Mr. Staples 
was ordained and installed at Reading, 
Mass., and he has been settled successively 
at St. Cloud, Minn.; Manchester, N.H.; 
Burlington, Vt., and Northboro, Mass., 
where he has been minister since 1921. 
His ministerial leanings were fostered by 
the fact that he was born in Meadville, 
Pa., in a ministerial home. To him much 
of the worth of the ministry consists of 
the inward happiness of the minister’s pro- 
fession. For instance, there is the “in- 
ward happiness of living a full-rounded 
spiritual life.” 

“Bondage of circumstances there will be, 
as in all human employments,” he admits, 
“but no inherent bounds or bonds in range 
of thought or diversity of interest, except 
as one may choose. For nothing that man 
has done or can do is alien to the min- 
ister. The minister can command, and 
ought as far as possible to sweep, the 
whole circle of human affairs. AlJl is grist 
for his mill. He has the inestimable 
chance of wide horizons.” Mr. Staples 
goes on to assert that after fifty years it 
is only the teachers and the clergy in his 
college class who seem now to be wide- 
awake. 

“Outside the specific line of their busi- 
ness, or perhaps a hobby or two, they have 
little to say. I do not mean to underrate 


a 


vocation—one resident in New England, the 
second in Kansas, and the third in California 


the activities of any group of men. They 
all have a place in the world’s work—even, 
perhaps, the sinners. But their occupation 
has, more or less, put blinders on their 
souls. It is the minister’s privilege to 
enter into the ever-widening compass of 
human and divine action and sympathize 
with all sorts and conditions of men.” A 
second satisfaction which Mr. Staples 
points out is that of living in the ideal or 
in the realm of ideas. “The realities of 
life are hardening, smothering,” he says. 
“Daily labor is imperative, but it needs the 
leavening of idealism to keep life from 
spoiling. There is a special satisfaction 
in helping men to lift their eyes, making 
them aware that all is not of the dust. 
This is the minister’s privilege and delight, 
for himself and for all men. This means 
that the Christian ministry is a ministry 
of hope. The forward and the upward 
‘look are as needful as daily bread.” In 
no other way, he believes, is there any 
chance of realizing the divine purpose and 
enlarging the soul of the human race. 

Again, the minister is happy in that heis 
brought constantly into touch with the best 
men and women about him. He meets them 
“on their higher side.” “They will instinc- 
tively try to show him the best of which 
they are capable. This is true even when 
he hears the confession of wrongdoing and 
the tragedy of broken hopes.” Mr. Staples 
also finds great satisfaction in being a 
helper. ‘Others may have larger resources 
and wider opportunities, but the true min- 
istry is one of neighborliness. The happi- 
ness of constant service is one of the 
purest and most lasting life affords.” But 
Mr. Staples has found another joy which 
transcends all others. “It is the thrill 
that comes with the conviction that you 
are speaking not for yourself but for An- 
other. From the beginning the prophet, 
according to his power and preparation, 
has been a spokesman.” 

Rey. Clifton M. Gray, winner of the 
second prize, uses the function of the 
“chanty man” as a figure to illustrate the 
worthwhileness of the ministry. “With 
the tang of the sea in my blood, and with 
all my early memories associated with the 
ocean, my ideals of the ministry are na- 
turally colored by my sea-faring experi- 
ences,” he writes. “The ‘chanty man’ 
served if he only sang. He provided the 
rhythm with which we measured our 
strokes to the accompaniment of his 
simple, cheerful ditty. 

“T am aware I am not exerting any ap- 
preciable physical power in the world’s 


daily grind of toil; nevertheless, I derive 
much satisfaction from the assurance that 
I am, to some extent at least, leading in 
the song and, I hope, providing a cheerful 
rhythm that helps make the day’s work 
for my fellow voyagers easier to bear. 

“T think of my function as a minister as 
an obligation and a happy privilege to 
accompany my fellow man at his labor 
with a song, and to pitch it in the major 
rather than in the minor key. It may not 
be a great song, but it is about great 
things. I did not choose the ministry 
thinking it was any sinecure. Neverthe- 
less, I have found it rich in compensations. 
He who brings to it a high purpose, a deep 
consecration, a love of his fellow men, and 
a desire to serve, is richly rewarded. 
There can be no higher mission nor keener 
satisfaction than to feel we have touched 
a human life to higher issues and made 
undying music in the world. 


The Minister’s Confessional 


“What a confessional is the minister’s 
study! Hither come all sorts and condi- 
tions of people, beset with doubt and temp- 
tation, faltering at the turn to the ‘high 
way’ or the ‘low way’,” Mr. Gray explains. 
“They come to the minister for a reason 
to live, to carry on, to endure. To be able 
to enter the open door of those lives with 
sympathetic understanding, extending a 
helping hand in the crisis of their experi- 
ence—to provide just the urge that sends 
them toward life’s fulfillment—can there 
be anything more worth while than this?” 

Mr. Gray, like Mr. Staples, refers to the 
inspirations that come from an acquaint- 
ance with great literature and the stimulus 
of an intimate companionship with great 
men and women. The church, he says, 
should be the Interpreter’s House. “One 
of the chief functions of the minister is to 
ereate from chaos a cosmos; to discover 
unity in diversity; to give a reason and 
an incentive for living courageously, hope- 
fully, joyfully, purposefully, in this pres- 
ent world.” Mr. Gray, who was minister 
of the Charleston, S8.C., church from 1901 
to 1921, draws upon his Southern experi- 
ence to develop his subject, and sum- 
marizes the whole question as follows: 

“T have found the liberal ministry worth 
while because it offers me an opportunity 
to serve, to make friends, to enter into 
communion with great spirits, to enrich 
my own life and the lives of others by 
acquaintance with the best thought and 
literature of the world, to render a service 
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REV. CLIFTON M. 


Second Prize 


GRAY 
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REY. 


EARL M. 
Third Prize 


WILBUR, D.D. 


THE WINNING CONTRIBUTORS IN THE ESSAY CONTEST ON “THE WORTH OF THE MINISTRY” 


to my community,-to be helpful to those 
groping for a working faith in life, oppor- 
tunity for fellowship in a small yet honor- 
able association of public-spirited, high- 
minded men and women, whose purpose is 
to build up here upon the earth a fellow- 
ship of free spirits, ‘a church as high as 
God and as wide as the needs of men.’” 
He refers particularly to the special joys 
of the minister of the fellowship of the 
free churches. “That there is much com- 
fort and strength in belonging to a great 
communion such as is offered by the his- 
torie churches of Christendom, no one can 
deny. There is a sense of safety in num- 
bers and a feeling of security under the 
shadow of these old, venerable institutions. 
Nevertheless, this sense of security and 
safety is too often purchased at a price of 
conformity and standardization. The type 
of man to whom the liberal ministry ap- 
peals cannot tolerate the lockstep or the 
padlocked mind. The liberal minister does 
not seek solitude. Nevertheless, he dares, 
when it is necessary, to stand alone in the 
honorable posts of danger, rejoicing in his 
freedom to think and act unafraid.” 

Mr. Gray is a native of Cape Rozier, 
Maine, and received his theological train- 
ing at Meadville and Harvard Divinity 
School. He was ordained in 1899 and has 
been settled over pastorates in Millbury, 
Mass., Charleston, 8.C., and Topeka, Kans., 
where he has been for about eight years. 

Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur of Berkeley, 
Calif., adjudged third in the list by the 
judges, declares at the outset that “every 
occupation down to the humblest justifies 
itself, if at all, by the claim that it per- 
forms a needed service. Other rewards 
may often enough seem great and tempting 
for the present, but the world’s final judg- 
ment is that the purest, strongest, and 
most lasting rewards are those that fall to 
the life of service; for it is the only life 
that the world very long or very deeply 
honors.” Of the callings which more 
clearly serve the higher needs of man, Dr. 
Wilbur singles out four: medicine, teach- 
ing, service, and the ministry. 
“Which of these callings one is to choose 


social 


for his own should depend less upon them 
than upon himself, and should be deter- 
mined by his personal tastes and his 
particular aptitudes and talents.” 


“Right is Right” 

“Men look to the minister,’ Dr. Wilbur 
says, “more distinctly and constantly than 
to anyone else in the community to hold 
up before them and to inspire in them the 
highest ideals of life, and to speak to them 
from week to week to such purpose that 
they shall go out with resolutions newly 
formed or freshly confirmed, to live true, 
clean, just, helpful lives, as children of 
the Most High, and to try to make the 
kingdom of heaven a living reality on 
earth. If found worthy, he will be in- 
trusted with the most sacred confidences of 
people in their most intimate concerns; 
his ear will hear their most secret confes- 
sions; his counsel will be sought in the 
sorest emergencies, and his consolations 
be welcomed in the severest tragedies of 
life. It will be given him, if he be quali- 
fied for it, to be recognized and looked up 
to as ev officio the inspirer, and often the 
leader, in movements of philanthropy, re- 
form and social betterment, and in what- 
ever else concerns the higher life of the 
community or of the individuals in it. His 
work is to bring religion in its broadest 
sense to bear upon all individual and 
social life. 

“The supreme-worth of the ministry as 
a vocation, then, lies in the fact that its 
work is primarily in the realm of human 
character, as influenced by moral teaching 
enforced by religious convictions and in- 
spirations; that these interests are not 
merely an incidental by-product of the min- 
istry, but are essential to it, and are 
closely interwoven with much that is best 
in civilization; and that the minister's in- 
fluence upon a given company of men is 
not casual and temporary, but is steady, 
often enduring through many years.” 

After discussing the satisfactions of the 
ministry, Dr. Wilbur sounds a warning: 
“The ministry is an exacting calling, and 
it demands especial fitness. One must 


have moral ideals without compromise and 
a moral character above reproach; he 
must have force of character and steadi- 
ness of purpose; he must have a sym- 
pathetic understanding of human nature 
in all its levels; he must have a real pas- 
sion for service and enthusiasm in being 
helpful; he must have indomitable patience 


and persistence; he must have a _ solid 
faith that ‘right is right, since God is 


God, and right the day must win.’ If, in 


_addition to all this, he has the gift of 


good natural endowments, matured by 
very thorough training for his profession, 
he may enter on his course with high 
assurance that he is making no mistake.” 

Dr. Wilbur went to his present home in 
Berkeley, Calif., as dean of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, a title 
changed to president after a few years. 
Dr. Wilbur expected to go into the Con- 
gregational ministry, but suspicion of any- 
one trained at Harvard Divinity School 
caused the withholding of his license until 
he should have been to an _ orthodox 
seminary for a year to “get his doctrines 
straightened out.” As a result he went 
to Portland, Ohio, as associate minister to 
Dr. Thomas Lamb Eliot, where he re- 
mained until 1898, as minister for the 
last five years of that time. On his last 
day at Portland he was married to Dr. 
Iliot’s daughter, Miss Dorothea Dix Eliot. 
They went abroad, and he studied at the 
University of Berlin. They enjoyed ex- 
tensive travel. From 1899 to 1904 he had 
a happy and successful ministry in the 
Unitarian Church at Meadville, Pa., where 
he also taught German and homiletics at 
Meadville Theological School. From this 
settlement he went to his present post. 
Dr. Wilbur has found time to do consider- 
able writing. His book, “Our Religious 
Heritage,” was incorporated into the 
Beacon: Course, and is a valuable contri- 
bution to Unitarians. 


I look on that man as happy who, when 
there is a question of success, looks into 
his work for a reply and not into the 
market.—Pmerson. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Dean Sperry on Humanism; 
Questions by Mr. Pinkham 


To the Hditor of Tum CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR :— 


The large attendance of ministers at 
the meeting addressed by Dean Sperry on 
Monday, April 29, and the earnest atten- 
tion they gave to his views on “Human- 
ism” illustrate afresh Professor White- 
head’s remark: ‘To-day there is but one 
religious dogma in debate: What do you 
mean by God?’ 

Dr. Sperry said that he has sometimes 
found it difficult to say: “I believe in God, 
the Father Almighty.” In his ‘Religion 
in the Making,” Whitehead says: “God is 
the principle of concretion.” This sug- 
gests a new wording for the creed: “I 
believe in God, the principle of concre- 
tion.” Would Dean Sperry regard that 
as a theistic affirmation? He named 
Hinstein and Eddington as promising theo- 
logical guides. The former recently de- 
clared his position thus: “I believe in 
Spinoza’s God who reveals himself in the 
orderly harmony of what exists, not in a 
God who concerns himself with fates and 
actions of human beings.” Can Spinoza 
be counted among theists? Can WHin- 
stein’s God possibly be identified with the 
Father in Heaven of whom Jesus spoke? 

George B. Foster said, in “The Function 
of Religion”: “The word God is a symbol 
to designate the universe. in its ideal- 
achieving capacity.” Foster’s successor 
in the University of Chicago, Professor 
Wieman, offers as his latest definition: 
“God is the constitutional tendency of the 
universe toward progressive integration.” 
Dr. Stanton Coit insists that he has a 
right to use the word God and to call 
himself a theist, but he holds that belief 
in any extra-human personal agency active 
in human affairs is destructive of mo- 
rality. He follows Matthew Arnold in 
asserting that goodness is God. 

With such wide variations in the use 
of the word God, how is it possible to 
distinguish the sheep and the goats, the 
theists and the humanists? 

The announcement that Professor Wie- 
man is to speak at one of the approaching 
anniversary meetings is good news to 
those who have found his writings illumi- 
nating and inspiring—that means all who 
have read them. Can he be regarded as 
a genuine theist by those ministers and 
others who are anxious over the growth 
in our fellowship of the humanist heresy ? 
In his “The Wrestle of Religion with 
Truth,” his idea of God finds expression 
in various forms, of which the following 
are samples: 

That something, however unknown, 
which would and which does bring human 
life to the largest fulfillment when proper 
adjustment is made to it. 

That feature of our total environment 
which most vitally affects the continuance 
and welfare of human life. 

That character of events to which man 


must adjust himself in order to attain the 


greatest goods and avoid the greatest. ills. 
Some pattern of behavior, displayed by 


this universe, upon which greatest human 
good depends. 

This most subtle and intimate com- 
plexity of environmental nature which 
yields the greatest good when adjustment 
is made. . 

That special kind of behavior in the 
universe which is most beneficent to 
mankind. — 

That behavior which: has brought forth 
human life upon this planet and continues 
to provide for it despite all the follies 
and evils of men. 

The most helpful phase of our total 
environment. 

The determining structure of the totality 
of all being. 

That order pervading the universe 
which makes it concrete. 

The principle which constitutes the con- 
creteness of things. 

Simply this one, sustaining, all-pervad- 
ing character which the universe displays, 
the principle of concretion, the constitu- 
tive, esthetic order of all being. 

That principle of concretion which is 
operative in all nature, but pre-eminently 
in social intercourse and community of 
minds. 

Henry W. PINKHAM. 

Newton Crnter, Mass. 


How About “Quietus”? 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

All your editorials are good. That of 
April 18, “The Outstanding Word,” is 
capital. 

Add “featured,” “evaluate,” “colorful.” 
But the worst sinner of the gang is that 
detestable ‘drastic.” 

Can’t you do something to put a quietus 
on it? And do send a gunman after every 
writer who says, “I hold no brief for—” 


Goop ENGLISH. 


Control of Waterpower 
To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


After reading your editorial “The Silent 
Press,” it is to be wondered why THE 
REGISTER did not display “moral courage 
and outspokenness” during the recent 
presidential campaign, when the matter of 
the public control of the nation’s water- 
power was one of the vital issues of that 
memorable contest. It was Governor 
Smith who championed the progressive 
policy of Government control of the na- 
tion’s waterpower, while Mr. Hoover vig- 
orously fought the proposal. In his New 
York speech, Mr. Hoover specifically con- 
demned the idea as an expression of “state 
socialism.” The power companies have 
always been strong backers of the Repub- 
lican Party. The Southern Power Com- 
pany, a Duke-Mellon monopoly, carried the 
election in North Carolina. From these 
considerations it is plain that we have 
little to look for, under the present ad- 
ministration, so far as the solution of the 
waterpower problem is concerned. 

It is to be regretted that Tur RectIsTer 
did not speak out when a great cause 
could have been helped by an articulate 
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and courageous press. If instead of allow- 
ing the Democratic candidate’s religion to 
overshadow every real issue of the iate 
campaign, THE Register had then ad- 
mitted the importance of the waterpower 
problem, it would have rendered an 
enlightened public service. 


JOSEPH 8. LOUGHRAN. 
ORANGE, N.J. 


From Madame Breshkovsky 


Venerable Redactor of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


It was the woman minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church, the deceased Mrs. Isabelle 
Barrows, my beloved friend and protector, 
who gave me the chance to be acquainted 
with your blessed journal, THm CHRISTIAN 
ReEGisTER. Now it is her niece, no less be- 
loved and cherished, Alice Stone Black- 
well, who recommends me to your benevo- 
lent and generous attention. I feel a 
profound gratitude to you, noble and pro- 
gressive American people, to give me 
chance to propagate not only your ad- 
mirable edition, but also to show the prog- 
ress of my own little work among those 
orphans and poor children now grown up 
to become teachers themselves, and some 
able to enter special high school. The 
article and the photo you were so good to 
let print in your highly esteemed journal 
serve us as a best recommendation of our 
humble work. 

With profound’ gratitude 
devotion, 


and full 


OLD CATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY. 


Chorvatska 5, Vrsovice, Chez Hasgelbauer 
PRAGUD, CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


[The article referred to was published 
in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER Of January 
24. Mrs. Barrows was associated with 
her distinguished husband in editing THr 
Recister. She was a woman of great 
ability, a linguist and social reformer, 
who knew Madame Breshkovsky, the 
“Little Grandmother of the Revolution in 
Russia,” and introduced her to American 
audiences a generation ago.—EDrror. ] 


An Early Union 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR >— 


I wonder if there are any union churches 
(Universalist and Unitarian) that are 
older than the Union Liberal Church of 
Calais, Maine. I find these dates on the 
old records. The First Universalist So- 
ciety of Calais was legally incorporated 
May 5, 1870. The Unitarian Society 
formed in 1831 was granted incorporation 
March’ 2, 1833. On May 20, 1870, the 
Universalist Society purchased a_half- 
interest in the Unitarian Chureh, which 
Was remodeled and repaired by both 
societies at an expense of $10,000. It was 
then named Union Church and dedicated 
December 28, 1870. Both parishes and 
Sunday-schools then united and have 
maintained services to date. If I mistake 
not, the parish has since then had the 
fellowship of both communions and has 
been happy in that double fellowship. 


H. L. Buzzer. 
CALAIS, MAINE. 
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Mother at the Child Study Club 


BY ONE WHO STAYS AT HOME 


N SPITE of the fact that there is much 

criticism of the training—or lack of 
training—of children, to-day, numberless 
women are becoming earnest students of 
child psychology. This sounds very prom- 
ising for the future, until one analyzes 
the situation more closely. What is really 
happening can be explained by obsery- 
ing three representative families of my 


acquaintance. 
Mrs. Smith has three children: Mary, 
eight; Henry, ten; and Harry, twelve 


years of age. She has recently become 
an enthusiastic member of a club at which 
the members read and discuss child psy- 
chology. Hight eager mothers meet at 
their respective homes in rotation, on 
Tuesdays, at 3.30 P.M. 

In this group of eight mothers there are 
seventeen children of grammer school age, 
all returning just before or just after 
“Mother” has left for her club meeting. 
This is what takes place at Mrs. Smith’s 


home. 
“Mother!” No answer! 
“Mother!” (Louder.) There is a sound 


from the attic. Katie comes thumping 
down the stairs heavily. She has just 
gone up from her work and is trying to 
get a short rest before time to get dinner 
ready. 

“Are the loikes 0’ ye back so soon—and 
me just after climbing the stairs! Yer 
Ma’s gone to a meetin’ and wont be back 
till dinner toime, sure.” 

Mary sets up a wail. Teacher had 
punished her in school for a misdemeanor 
done by another child, and Mary is burn- 
ing with pent-up injustice. She falls into 
Katie’s arms and sobs out her woes, and 
Katie, not waiting to hear any details, 
soothes the child by blaming the teacher 
with all her might. She loves Mary; and 
so Mary must be right and teacher wrong, 
of course. Mrs. Smith is reading of simi- 
lar eases at her club, but the chance for 
practical training she misses. 

But Mary has missed something even 
more lasting than this. Henceforth she 
hates “Teacher” with a child’s unreason- 
ing, bitter hatred—and school becomes a 
problem Mrs. Smith is unable to cope 
with for the rest of that year. By the 
time Mary’s story comes to her, it is un- 
recognizable and she gives no attention 
to it. 

Mrs. Smith is very wise to study child 
psychology. But she has chosen the 
wrong time to do it. 

Next door to Mrs. Smith lives Mrs. 

drskine, with four children of school age; 
Teresa, sixteen years old, in high school; 
a little tot of two years; and Helen and 
Jimmy Junior, aged eight and ten years. 

Hearing that Mrs. Smith has joined a 
child study club, she does not wish to be 
left behind. She hears of a course of 
lectures by a noted psychologist to be 
given in a neighboring town some fifteen 
miles distant. 

These lectures are unfortunately held 
on Thursday afternoons—her maid’s day 
out—but she prevails upon Teresa, the 
sixteen-year-old girl, to remain at home to 


take care of the younger children and 
start the supper. 

Mrs. Erskine leaves just as Teresa 
enters. Baby wakens and must be dressed 
and taken for a walk or a ride. While the 
baby is being dressed, Helen and Jimmy 
come tramping in from school. Teresa 
does not feel the least interest in their 
petty problems—at least she feels them 
to be petty, and she pays scant attention 
to their wants. 

On this particular Thursday she has 
heard that a very deSirable movie is ‘‘on,” 
and she is planning how she can get rid 
of Baby and slip away long enough to 
see it. She looks into her purse and 
finally hires Helen to stay with Baby for 
one hour while she goes to the movie. 
Helen is ten. What if the house caught 
fire? What if an undesirable peddler 
called? Mrs. Erskine could have named 
a hundred “what ifs’ had she known. 

Because nothing happened this first 
time, it became a sort of habit with Teresa 
to hire Helen each Thursday to stay with 
Baby—and Helen, eager to earn, was 
careful not to mention Teresa’s absence. 

At her lecture, Mrs. Erskine was taught 
the child-idea of right and wrong—and 
how to instill a sense of honor into grow- 
ing youth. But she was not at home to 
discover the need of it in her own family. 

The third mother is Mrs. Babson, who 
has only one child, aged twelve. Mrs. 
Babson is a bright, lively young woman, 
eager for social advancement and pos- 
sessing tireless energy. She has a cook, 
and a trained nursemaid who has lived 
with her since her little girl, Josephine, 
was born. 

Mrs. Babson plays golf and bridge, loves 
the theater, and belongs to two exclusive 
clubs. Having a trained nurse in the 
house, she has never troubled about child- 
psychology, thinking, if she thinks at all, 
that her child lacks nothing. Josephine 
has constant care and attention—for her 
body and mind. She goes to an excellent 
private school. But what of Josephine’s 
soul? 

Mrs. Babson sends her to Sunday-school, 
but she and Mr. Babson go'to church—at 
Christmas and at Easter. They have never 
even met the Sunday-sechool teacher. This 
teacher does not move in her “circle,” and 
yet—is she not entrusting to her the most 
important part of Josephine, the soul of 
the child? 

What is the solution? 

First, let every mother ask herself these 
questions: 

At what times in each day is my child 
most in need of me and most approachable? 

When can I safely be spared for clubs, 
lectures, amusement? 

When is my child most likely to confide 
in me? What attitude of mine is most 
likely to bring forth such confidence? 

What is my real motive when I leave 
my home when my children may need—or 
want—my companionship or advice? 

Do I want them to substitute a maid 
or a nurse for me? 

In how far am I shirking my job when 
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I do leave them in the care of others? 

And the solution? 

Let every real mother choose a time 
when her children are in school, or in bed 
for the night, to gain her secondary knowl- 
edge for her job, or else gain it from books 
in free moments. 

And is there no brave and disinterested 
psychologist who, when he stands on his 
lecture platform and faces a hundred 
women, eighty per cent. of whom are 
mothers, shall have the courage to say: 
“Will all mothers whose children are of 
school age and are at this moment return- 
ing home, please go home and greet them 
and return at eight this evening, when I 
shall be glad to deal with their practical 
problems of to-day, at first hand, after 
these children are in bed?” 

Let a man with such courage put his 
brains and heart behind the child, and 
perhaps a new era will dawn in the life of 
the world. The time, I mean, when 
mothers will be at home to answer, advise, 
console, or restrain the child in its 
greatest need. 

Two eager little voices are calling to me 
now. If I were not at home to respond! 
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Herring of Leyden 


Professor of philosophy coming to lecture 
at Meadville and Tufts College 


Prof. G. J. Herring, D.D., professor of 
the philosophy of religion at Leyden Uni- 
versity, will spend the coming autumn and 
early winter in this country giving courses 
at Meadville Theological School and at 
Tufts College. Professor Herring will 
come in late September, and will go first 
to Meadville, leaving there for Tufts in 
November. He expects to return to Hol- 
land at the beginning of the second 
semester. He will also do some preaching. 

Professor Herring is prominent in lib- 
eral circles in Holland. He is a leader 
among the remonstrant churches, which 
are comparable to the liberal churches in 
New England, and represented the Dutch 
churches at the International Congress in 
Prague last year. He is also a member 
of the International Council of Liberals. 

One of the purposes of Professor Her- 
ring’s visit is to stimulate knowledge in 
this country of foreign Unitarian groups, 
especially those outside the better-known 
British and Transylvanian churches. Lib- 
erals in Holland are many and strong. A 
good majority of the Lutherans are 
counted as liberals, as are most of the 
Mennonites in that country, and the re- 
monstrant churches are entirely so. 

The influence of Leyden University for 
liberalism has been a great factor. The 
origin of the University is peculiar. After 
the eight-year war with Spain, the Prince 
of Orange gave to Leyden its choice be- 
tween freedom from taxation for a term 
of years or a university, and they chose 
the latter. Since then it has been a 
eenter of liberal religious activities in 
Europe. It was to the Europe of the slx- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries what the 
German universities are to-day. 

Professor Herring will give expression 
to the liberal movement in Europe and so 
help to tie together the liberalism in vari- 
ous countries, 
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Elmer 8. Forbes Resigns 


Completes twenty-one years of service in A. U. A.; was first head of 
department of Social and Public Service; worked with New 
American; edited Year Book 


EV. Elmer S. Forbes, who for twenty- 
one years has been attached to the 
staff of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion at its Boston offices, has resigned 
from his duties as editor of the Unitarian 
Year Book and concluded his service April 
380. Only one attaché of the Association, 
J. Henry Sonntag, the head of the shipping 
department, is Mr. Forbes’ senior in point 
of service at denominational headquarters. 
Mr. Forbes came to the Association in 
the summer of 1908, under appointment 
from Dr, Samuel A. Eliot, to head the de- 
partment of Social and Public Service 
which had been created the previous 
spring. This later became the department 
of Community Service. During the war 
the work of this department became un- 
settled and it was never resumed to any 
considerable extent afterward. About ten 
years ago, Mr. Forbes took over the work 
of the department of New Americans and 
annually paid a visit to the Icelandic and 
Finnish churches in Winnipeg and the 
Northwest. 

The work of preparing the Year Book 
for publication was assumed by Mr. Forbes 
in 1918. In his hands it has undergone 
various expansions and rearrangements, 
which make it now inclusive of practically 
all the information which the layman is 
likely to require about the denominational 
organizations, churches, and ministers. 
The department of statistics, the ordina- 
tions and admissions to fellowship, the 
previous settlements of ministers, the list 
of parish workers, and the key to the 
doctors’ degrees are among the additions 
he has made to the Year Book. The re- 
arrangements have been in line of making 
the information more accessible. 

Mr. Forbes was ordained to the Epis- 
copal ministry in 1890 and for three years 
he was rector of St. Mary’s Church at 
Haledon, N.J. From 1893 to his resigna- 
tion in 1908 he was successively assistant, 
vicar, and rector of St. John’s Church in 
Jersey City, N.J. In 1908 he withdrew 
from the Episcopal church and came to 
the American Unitarian Association. 

After his preparatory education in the 
high school of his native town of West- 
boro, Mass., Mr. Forbes went to Amherst 
College, from which he was graduated in 
1881. For the following seven or eight 
years he was in business in New York City. 
During the year 1888, with a number of 
young men, he lived at the Neighborhood 
Guild, the first social settlement in the 
country, and organized by Stanton Coit. 
Here Mr. Forbes and his associates spent 
their evenings in helping with the clubs. 
His attention was turned toward the min- 
istry during this service, and he read 
theology with one of the professors in the 
General Theological Seminary. 

At St. John’s Church the usual activities 
of a large institutional church were con- 
ducted. The institutional church had its 
origin in the vicinity of thirty-five years 
ago, and social workers, both in the 
ehurches and in secular organizations, 


were comparatively few. Mr. Forbes’s ac- 
tivities in connection with the Neighbor- 
hood Guild and St. John’s drew the atten- 
tion of the American Unitarian Association 
to him when it needed a man to head its 
new department of Social and Public 
Service. 

Mr. Forbes represented the Association 
in a mission to Budapest in 1923, when he 
and Dr. William H. Drummond, represent- 
ing the British Unitarian organization, 
purchased the Unitarian Mission House 


REV. ELMER S. FORBES 


Who completed twenty-one years of denomina- 

tional service at the headquarters of the Ameri- 

ean Unitarian Association, his last office Editor 
of the Year Book 


which, in its remodeled form, was dedi- 
cated in February of this year under the 
direction of its present head, Dr. Gabriel 
Csiki. Mr. Forbes went out into the West 
as a Billings lecturer soon after he came 
to the Association, and he has made a half 
dozen visits to Europe and other parts of 
the world on his vacations. 

Mr. Forbes will continue to make his 
home in Weston, Mass., where he has lived 
for twenty years. 


If Buddha Were Living To-day, 
He Would be a Humanist—Ghosh 


Humanism—religious humanism—is the 
“American Buddhism of the twentieth cen- 
tury,” says Mahesh Chandra Ghosh, re- 
viewing “Humanist Sermons’ in The 
Modern Review of Calcutta, India. ‘Had 
Gotama the Buddha been born now in 
America, he would have been the leader 
of the humanists,” Mr. Ghosh continues. 
“The humanist says, Work out your own 
destiny. That was exactly the message of 
Gotama. There is another startling co- 
incidence. Both humanism and Buddhism 
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have been formulated without any refer- 
ence to God or the Absolute. There is one 
point of difference. Gotama laid emphasis 
on salvation, whereas the emphasis of the 
humanist is on self-development, self-ex- 
pansion, whole life, full life. But in these 
2,500 years, Gotama would have certainly 
revised his ideas.” 

Mr. Ghosh makes a careful survey of 
“the humanistic religion,” based on the 
introduction to the book by Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese, the editor, and excerpts from the 
sermons. He says: “The writers are not 
atheists and the sermons are written from 
the scientific—but the non-theistic—stand- 
point. They are clearly, powerfully, and 
brilliantly written and should be carefully 
studied.” And further on: “When there 
are ministers to preach such revolutionary 
sermons and when there are congregations 
to attend to them, it means that popular 
religions are in the process of disruption.” 

“The humanist religion,” says Mr. Ghosh, 
“will appeal to the ‘tough-minded.’ This 
religion is practical and produces visible 
results. It knows of no supersensuous 
world. But this religion will not satisfy 
the ‘soft-minded.’”’ The reviewer then pro- 
ceeds to formulate “our views of religion,” 
which he believes may appeal to the “soft- 
minded” of advanced type. After this ex- 
position of the liberal theistic position of 
the Brahmo Samaj, Mr. Ghosh concludes: 

“These are some of the principles which 
cultured men will eventually accept and 
act upon. Humanism has rightly inter- 
preted the active side of religion and we 
accept it. But that active side has been 
overemphasized. Humanism has been born 
in a country which is always astir. Men, 
there, are ever restless and are madly in 
pursuit of they know not what. So it is 
but natural that humanism should be ex- 
pressed in terms of work and activity. 
But man is not simply a machine of activi- 
ties; he has other aspects as well. In- 
trospection and moments of calm contem- 
plation are as much necessary as work 
and activity.” 

Mr. Ghosh does not quite effect harmony 
between this account of the tumultuous 
origin of humanism and his observation 
that humanism is “American Buddhism” 
and that Gotama would to-day be the 
leader of the humanists. But this discrep- 
ancy may in part be bridged by his other 
statement that Gotama would change his 
mind in 2,500 years and emphasize self- 
expression, the full life, rather than salva- 
tion. Still, if the humanists so stressed 
activity, Gotama would undergo a consid- 
erable change in temperament as well as 
some revision of his ideas. Seriously, one 
may also question Mr. Ghosh’s remarks on 
the humanistic emphasis, and call his at- 
tention to the late Dr. Frank C. Doan, 
“father of the humanists,” whose “mo- 
ments of calm contemplation” are so 
beautifully revealed in “The Spiritual Life 
in the Daily Round.” 


Question Box at Atlanta 


The United Liberal Church in Atlanta, 
Ga., has instituted a question box as a 
part of the morning service. Three ques- 
tions on religion, submitted in writing, 
are answered each Sunday by the minis- 
ter, Rev. Clinton L. Scott. 
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The Unitarian Ministry 


MINISTER in a free church knows little of two 

factors that count supremely with his orthodox 
brethren. (We have just read the essays on “The 
Worth of the Ministry.”) He cannot have the kind 
of affectionate relationship that grows up in a body 
of agreeing believers. He exercises no power that 
comes of churchly authority, as in Catholicism. In 
evangelical churches, the bond between minister 
and people is strong as life itself because they are 
of one mind and heart in their doctrine. That knits 
them together. With us it is not so. Who among 
our ministers could say with Dr. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, as he is about to retire from the Broadway 
Tabernacle: 


I have had a long and, in various ways, an extraordinary 
pastorate, singularly rich in all the things which the heart 
loves. By your affection and loyal co-operation you have made 
my work a pleasure and my life a joy. No minister in my 
generation has had a more devoted and united people. What 
you are to me you already know. As long as I live in this world 
you will hold the central place in my heart, and in the world 
on the other side of death I expect to live over in memory the 
good times we have had in working together for the extension 
of the kingdom of love. 


It is not a reproach that this kind of church life 
is not characteristically ours. We are dedicated 
to a kind of religion which will not be ordered and 
standardized. The personal bonds are not greatly 
cultivated. Each man and woman at last is on his 
own. Regard for the minister never passes over 
into such complete devotion to him that his word is 
ours! Respect, affection, and support we give; but 
much more it is ours to go each on his own quest, 
an individual seeking the way of life, the path of 
truth. That kind of religion does not promote great 
corporate enthusiasm; fervor in pastoral relations 
is not one of its distinctions. As an organization 
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we Unitarians are not and never will be great. 
That is the defect of our quality, if defect it be. 
Few of us who think we understand would call it 
other than a natural necessity growing out of a 
spiritual law. To illustrate our meaning we turn 
to that greatest of organizations, the perfection of 
standardization, the Catholic Church. The au- 
thority over the soul is inflexible. The priest as 
such is God! As one of the journals of that church 
has said: 


Who received your soul as it entered on its spiritual life by 
baptism? The priest. Who nourished it and gave it strength 
on its pilgrimage? The priest. Who will prepare it to go 
before God? The priest. If the soul should die from sin, who 
will call it back to life and give it rest and peace? The priest. 
Of what use would a house of gold be, if you had not one to 
open the door for you? ‘The priest has the key for the 
treasures of heaven. He opens the door and he distributes the 
gifts of God. If you went to confession to the Blessed Virgin 
or to an angel, could they absolve you? No. The Blessed 
Virgin Mary could not call her divine Son down into the host; 
and were the heavenly court of angels to exert their power, 
they could not absolve you from one venial sin. A priest, no 
matter how much humble he be, can do these. He can say to 
you, “Go, your sins are forgiven you.” Therefore, honor and 
support the priest and pray for him. 


Beside all that, the Unitarian minister is nothing. 
He has little to say of his calling except that he 
must go it much alone, preparing the way, counting 
upon a few audacious ones, who fear neither isola- 
tion nor failure as this world counts these things, 
to be his allies and inspirers; and even these wili 
sometimes falter, when the way is very hard and 
steep. Then the Unitarian minister is at his best; 
but then there is nothing that he can easily speak or 
write. The uttermost of his experience is ineffable. 
The greatest worth of the ministry is incommuni- 
cable. It is known in the soul’s Eternity, and the 
virtue of it is immortal. 


Which Way, Indeed? 


ANY of our readers will remark upon the fol- 

lowing quotation that it is a summing up of 
what THE REGISTER has been saying for a decade. 
We have objected with good reason and emphasis 
to the superficial, sentimental talk that all is said 
when religion is called “a way of life.’ To show 
how short such an easy phrase falls, we have asked 
many times the abrupt question of the way-of-lifers 
—‘Which way?” We find that this old idea of ours 
is well argued by The Christian Century, which 
says in a recent editorial: 


If Christianity is a way of life, what way of life is it? The 
Christian way of life, of course; but what way is that? The 
question does not answer itself. There are as great possi- 
bilities of divergence in defining the Christian way of life as 
in defining the doctrines of an evangelical faith. Just now it 
seems that we would be leaving all our quarrels behind if 
we could relegate theology to the background and agree that 
Christianity is a way of life. We would be leaving behind 
the old quarrels in which most modern-minded men are no 
longer interested. But defining Christianity as a way of life 
has theological implications. And when, and if, we get together 
upon the proposition that Christianity is not a system of 
theology or a plan of salvation through doctrines and ordi- 
nuances, but a way of living in this world, we shall find our- 
selves confronting a series of new and intricate problems which 
can be summed up in this simple question: “Which is the way 
of life that is Christian?” 
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An Historic Triumph 


OR A HUNDRED YEARS, Roman Catholics 

have been free in Britain. They have been cele- 
brating in recent weeks the anniversary of their 
emancipation. Unitarians, who also once knew 
disabilities, have a rightful pride in recounting the 
share they had, almost alone among the churches, 
in bringing to an end the terrible code of penal 
laws, with the entailing ferocious punishments, 
-under which the despised and feared ‘“Papists” 
lived for nearly three centuries. 

It is a story the horror of which makes one 
shudder; and yet again one thrills that, in trying 
times, we, true to our historic spirit,. zealots in 
spiritual freedom, should fight, in the lives of our 
fathers, for a people whose every central belief, in- 
cluding that of spiritual freedom, is absolutely in 
opposition to ours. Roman Catholics, if they were 
given the opportunity, would deny us the very lib- 
erty that our forebears largely and with pure devo- 
tion helped to win for them! This we say with no 
unkindliness, and on the word of the Catholic 
Church itself. We stand eternally for a principle, 
and persons, whether good or inimical to our cause, 
may enjoy the assurance that such will be our spirit 
so long as we are true to our genius and tradition. 
They themselves may slay, but we shall never 
renounce our faith! 

On March 30, 1829, the Bill for the Relief of His 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic Subjects was passed by 
the House of Commons, and later by the Lords. 
The King, George IV., after a pitiful whimper, 
signed the Bill. From that day Catholics through- 
out the British Empire have had a decent life of it, 
and they do well to thank their God and their Prot- 
estant friends, who for the most part were not 
regular and orthodox members of the Protestant 
churches. On this historic occasion, it is interest- 
ing to recite some of the evil things from which our 
friends were delivered. To begin in Ireland is well, 
for there the majority was Catholic, and they were 
treated to the full rigor of the penal code. The wor- 
ship of the Roman Catholic Church was prohibited. 
Absence from worship in the Church of England 
was penalized with heavy fines. Roman Catholic 
education was forbidden. We are told by J. W. 
Poynter, in The Inquirer, “It was declared high 
treason, with penalty of hanging, drawing, and 
quartering,” for any Jesuit or Popish priest to enter 
the realm. That was in 1585; and in 1593 it was 
high treason for anyone to convert a person to 
Roman Catholicism. In the time of James [I., 
Catholics were made ineligible to hold any public 
office ; neither could they be executors or guardians 
of children. Children, under heavy monetary pen- 
alty, must be baptized in the Established Church. 
In 1673, one had to be a recipient of the sacrament 
of that Church in order to hold office. Tighter still 
came the law in 1678, when it was necessary to re- 
nounce the doctrine of Transubstantiation as a pre- 
requisite to membership in Parliament. A son of 
a Catholie could sueceed to his father’s estates if 
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he joined the Church of England. Thus the list 


- might be lengthened. 


Why were these laws made and enforced? The 
answer entails the whole Reformation movement, 
which began rightly enough in its revolt against the 
idea dominant in continental Europe that one sys- 
tem of religious thought must monopolize the life 
of the State. That Protestant position, unfortu- 
nately, was soon repudiated by Protestants them- 
selves, and nowhere was the reversion to the Catho- 
lic idea more terribly executed than in England and 
Ireland against dissenters of all kinds, but chiefly 
against Roman Catholics. The explanation is not 
far to seek. It was Pope Boniface VIII. who in 1302 
made it the law that both the temporal and the 
spiritual power are in the control of the Church. 
This was by his Bull, Unam Sanctam. Against this 
system the Reformers rebelled. The power against 
which they waged their warfare was mighty. It 
said Queen Elizabeth should be deposed, and all 
Roman Catholics should refuse to obey her laws. 
Plots, menace of invasions, and fomenting of civil 
war followed. So the penal laws passed against the 
Catholics came as weapons like those of Rome her- 
self. They were turned against this medieval the- 
ocracy, and were appropriated by a new theocracy. 

With two theocracies it was like a house divided 
against itself. The whole theory became, as we see, 
The right of private judgment which 
came one hundred years ago could mean only one 
thing—religious freedom. Now enter the Unita- 
rians upon the historic scene. In 1828 they had 
seen the abolition of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, which affected Dissenters and Catholics alike. 
Leading Unitarians, ministers and laymen, saw 
their opportunity to press the issue of religious 
freedom still further, and they “threw themselves 
heartily into the agitation for the repeal of the dis- 
abilities which Roman Catholics were suffering in 
Great Britain and Ireland.” Petitions went up to 
Parliament from many Unitarian congregations in 
behalf of the Catholic Relief Bill, as it was called. 
On April 13, 1829, it was signed by the King. That 
day the political equality of religions became a 
principle in the British Constitution. Thus an 
event of enduring significance came, and the ancient 
ferocity and bitterness passed. People were put in 
possession of civil and religious liberty, and to this 


. day they enjoy it above almost any earthly gift. 


At the time, Rev. W. J. Fox, a distinguished and 
eloquent Unitarian minister, spoke of the passing 
of the Bill as “a Unitarian triumph because uni- 
versal and unqualified religious liberty was one of 
the distinguishing and glorious tenets of Unita- 
rians.” He recited the facts leading up to the pas- 
sage of the Bill. “Who were they who advocated 
the measure most consistently, that advocated the 
measure universally? Who were the foremost in 
the field? Who fired the first shot? And who re- 
mained most active in the field till the fight was 
won? Without fear of contradiction, I reply, the 
Unitarians of this country !”’ 
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Good Reading 


A Novel Filmed 


The filming of novels, like their dramatization, goes on apace. One of 
the latest and most successful transfers of a popular work of fiction to the 


silver screen is Edna Ferber’s Show-Boat. 


It reveals the higher possibili- 


ties of the moving picture, too often degraded to base uses. Here is a real 
work of art, done seriously, with not a little power and beauty. It is even 
more impressive than the musical comedy version of the same story, for it 
follows the original more closely, while the wider range of the filming 
process makes possible the introduction of many scenes and incidents 
forbidden by the mechanical limitations of the theater. Especially impres- 
sive are the views of river towns and their peoples, incidental to the arrival 
of the Show-Boat. Every character, too, is well taken, the impersonations, 
in most cases, being remarkably in harmony with their prototypes in the 


novel. 


The film is worth seeing, not alone for its romantic interest, but 


even more because it reveals the moving picture as a literary possibility of 
no mean value, and because it is a vivid portrayal of a vanished era in 


American theatrical history. 


The Tent Maker 


FRANCIS A. CHRISTID 


By Bmile Baumann. Trans- 
New York: Har- 


SAINT PAUL. 
lated by Kenneth Burke. 
court, Brace and Company. 


This enjoyable book is certain to find 
grateful readers. Emile Baumann has 
been a devout pilgrim over all the roads 
and city streets once traveled by Paul, and 
his vivid expression of the episodes of 
Paul’s career gives us the scene, the set- 
ting, the action, and the emotions of the 
missionary and his hearers. For Baumann 
these localities were not mere names upon 
a map. He brought to them a wealth of 
localized historical knowledge, an imagi- 
nation capable of dramatic reproduction 
of the ancient situation and incident, an 
artist’s eye for the details of form and 
eolor and human occupation, and a talent 
for depicting life and character trained 
by his previous writing of novels. Thus, 
as an accomplished guide, he shows us the 
ritual sacrifices of the temple in Jerusalem, 
the quiet meetings in the synagogues of 
Asia Minor, the processional pomp and 
ceremony at the shrines of Greek religion, 
the response of Christian conventicles to 
the new Gospel. It is a bit like having the 
Book of Acts as a moving picture. Bau- 
mann’s verbal descriptions are aided by 
the charming drawings of René Pottier 
that head each chapter. 

Readers who enjoy may also be disposed 
to criticize. Some turgidity of speech will 
displease those of milder taste and evoke 
a suspicion that the vehement rhetoric of 
Papini’s Life of Christ has had its influ- 
ence. The modern historical critics will 
have to make some allowances. Our 
pleasant guide, an ardent Romanist, be- 
lieves whole-heartedly in the miraculous 
and cannot forbear to enrich Acts xiv by 
the legend of Thecla. Ecclesiasticism car- 
ried back to those early years makes Mark 
appear as “secretary of the bishop,” and, 
in spite of Paul’s words in Galatians, his 
apostolic authority was received by “1i- 
turgical delegation,” as in Acts xiii. Paul’s 
tebuke to Peter in Antioch was “an ap- 
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parent breach of unity that served the 
very purpose of preserving unity” ; in fact, 
he paid homage to Peter’s supremacy. 
When the Glossalalia, the talking in 
tongues, begins in the meeting in Corinth, 
we are to hear only “disconnected effu- 
sions, flights of tenderness and mystic 
joy, which were often unintelligible to the 
congregation as a whole.” Baumann has 
studied the masters of historical literary 
criticism and has learned from them; but 
he scorns some of their conclusions and 
prefers the help of scholars of safe footing 
in the Roman Church. 

Nevertheless, being in good humor with 
our guide, we can, if we like, ignore these 
subordinate matters, and commend the 
book to preachers and to teachers in 
ehurch schools. 


Sarah Orne Jewett 

Sanam Orne Jewert. By Francis Otto 
Matthiessen. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $3.00. 3s 

The life of Sarah Orne Jewett was as 
typically New England as the stories by 
which she won her fame. Both could 
have risen nowhere else. One of the best 
products of the northeastern corner of 
the United States is a certain type of 
unmarried woman, middle-aged, vigorous, 
energetic, intelligent, public-spirited, culti- 
vated, refined—the sort of old maid who 
gains rather than loses through her state 
of single blessedness, who makes the best 
kind of that extremely useful member of 
society, the maiden aunt. In this type of 
female, our New England towns and cities 
abound. Fully as much as their wedded 
sisters, they are the stand-bys of our phi- 
lanthropies, women’s clubs, and churches. 
As cultural influences, they are valuable 
beyond pearls and rubies. 

Such a woman was Miss Jewett, her 
life and personality thoroughly indigenous 
to the State of Maine wherein she was 
born, and within whose borders most of 
her days were passed. A doctor’s 
daughter, she grew up in the pleasant 
town of Berwick, on the Piscataqua River, 
at a time when provincial New England 
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was fast becoming commercialized. Driy- 
ing about the countryside with her father, 
she came to know many types of life, 
manners and customs, tricks of speech and 
gesture, now long vanished. The memo- 
ries thus stored up, together with those 
gathered from her contacts with friends 
and neighbors when, later, she began to 
write, stood her in good stead. Of them 
she made good use. From the first, she 
was wise enough to find the material for 
her stories in the life of which she had 
personal knowledge. Authorship seems to 
have been in her blood. Before she was 
twenty, writing under an assumed name, 
she had contributed stories to various 
children’s magazines. Not much later, she 
had a story published in The Atlantic. 

Tasting early the fruits of success, 
knowing little of the failures and disap- 
pointments which fall to the lot of most 
young writers, she thus entered upon the 
eareer which she was to follow con- 
sistently to the end. With success came 
added means, increase of friends, journeys 
abroad. Passing many winters in Boston, 
she became an inmate of the home of Mrs. 
James T. Fields, where she met many of 
the great of earth, authors, painters, 
musicians. Romance, so far as its mascu- 
line elements are concerned, seems to have 
passed her by. To her was given the 
quiet happiness begotten of enduring 
friendships, much reading and travel, in- 
tensified by the joy of literary creation, 
such joy as is shared only by one who is 
a genuine creative artist in the use of 
words. This, unquestionably, she was. 

Whether or not we are willing to go 
so far as Mr. Matthiessen in his assertion 
that Miss Jewett, next to Emily Dickin- 
son, is the greatest of American author- 
esses, still we must admit that for sheer 
beauty of craftsmanship, few among our 
native writers, of either sex, is her equal. 
Like Jane Austen, her range was narrow. 
She was incapable of prolonged effort. 
But what she did was almost perfect. 
Her short stories are delicately lovely 
pictures of Maine fisher folk and country 
people, fragrant with gentle humor and 
human sympathy. Seldom rising to 
heights of tragedy, her pathos is most 
moving. In the literary geography of 
these United States, the Country of the 
Pointed Firs is hers by right of eminent 
domain. It will be a long time before 
stories as fine as A Little Captive Maid, 
The Queen's Twin, The Hilton’s Holiday, 
A Dunnet Shepherdess, Miss Tempey’s 
Watchers, come to be written. Through 
her pages blow winds spiced with odors 
of upland pastures and ocean breezes. 
James Russell Lowell truly said of them: 
“Nothing more pleasantly characteristic of 
rural life in New England has been 
written. They are... idylls in prose, 
and the life they: commemorate is as 
simple in its main elements, if not so 
picturesque in its setting, as that which 
has survived for us in Theocritus.” 

The biography of this gifted woman, 
Mr. Matthiessen has written with sym- 
pathy and taste. It paints the portrait 
of a charming personality. A valuable 
contribution to American literary bi- 
ography, his book deserves to find many 
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readers, who, we hope, will be further 
moved to acquaint themselves with the 
stories of Miss Jewett at first hand. 

A.R. H. 


Church History 


Tur CHURCH IN History. By Arthur Wil- 
ford Nagler, Associate Professor of Ohurch 
History in Garrett Biblical Institute. New 
York: The Abingdon Press. $38.90. 

Professor Nagler’s work is a fine achieve- 
ment which, both for general readers and 
professional students, will be of unique 
assistance in learning the history of Chris- 
tianity. The first part is a general survey 
of church development in terms of its 
major movements and dominant: leaders, 
a story mainly of the inner life of piety 
and thought. The second part traces the 
institutional development and its social 
effects. The topics are church polity, the 
papacy, monasticisms, missionary exten- 
sion, creeds, heresies, interaction with the 
social environment. Hach of these topics 
is an historical unit, a survey from the 
beginning to the present day. This out- 
line is remarkable for its elevation above 
all partisanship. It is finely just in ap- 
preciation and statement, yielding a sym- 
pathetic comprehension of widely different 
men and movements, always interesting 
and illuminating. The more we test it, 
the more valuable it appears. Knowledge 
is not worth much, if it is not organized 
knowledge. The only proper meaning of 
“scholarship” is co-ordinated apprehension, 
irrespective of the mass of the data con- 
cerned. To know the whole story of the 
human past is notoriously difficult, and 
works like Wells’s Oulline of History are 
of great assistance. The most learned of 
modern historians often assured his stu- 
dents that they would retain only those 
dominant aspects that make a kind of 
general plot for the whole narration. We 
need an outline to begin with before we 
can place the details, and after close 
occupation with full detail we need to 
make a summary again with richer mean- 
ing and interpretation. For such an or- 
ganization of knowledge in the field of 
church history, whether used as _ pre- 
liminary outline or as an aid to later con- 
struction, there is no better book than 
this by Professor Nagler. FA; 6. 


Mother India Confirmed 


The Last Home or Mystery. By #8. 
Alexander Powell. New York: The Oentury 
Company. $4.00. 


A book of exciting adventures, accurate 
information, and vivid descriptions. The 
title refers to the Nepalese kingdom, shut 
in by the fastnesses of the Himalayas, and 
made doubly inaccessible by a jealously 
guarded policy of political exclusion. The 
book contains a magnificent picture of the 
valley of Nepal, which bursts upon the 
traveler after a thrilling and arduous 
climb over the two ranges of mountains 
separating India from the valley. Out- 
stretched before him is a narrow valley, 
earpeted in green, and dotted with the 
golden cities of Khatmandu, Batgaon, and 
Patan, crowded with temples, towers, and 
pagodas; beyond, the highest peaks of the 
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Himalayas, their snow-crowned summits 
flashing in the sunlight like masses of 
crushed diamonds. The author visits 
various temples on his way across India. 
He speaks with extreme frankness of their 
degraded and obscene sculptures and rites, 
and of the temple girls, so-called “wives cf 
the gods.” Whatever may be the value 
of the literature and philosophy of Hindu- 
ism, he describes the religion practiced by 
the people as a “cesspool.” If India is 
to be delivered from its degradation and 
inferiority, it will be not by devoted Chris- 
tian missionaries or by an efficient British 
administration, but by reform from within. 
The author sees some hope in the ideals 
of those Hindus who are alive to the de- 
gradation and superstition of their people. 
The book goes far to confirm the revela- 
tions and contentions of Katherine Mayo 
in Mother India. The author writes illu- 
minating sketches of his visits to the 
gorgeous courts of several of the feudatory 
princes. He offers, also, valuable aid to 
an understanding of the conditions in the 
native states, numbering over six hundred, 
which will exercise a great influence on 
any final solution of the difficult problem 
of Indian self-government. Colonel Powell 
is a much-traveled and keen observer, at 
home in every continent. He makes valu- 
able comments upon political, religious, 
and social conditions. Above all, the book 
is a brilliant and entertaining story of the 
fascinating and gorgeous Hast, with its 
splendor of ancient cities, its mysterious 
glamour, and the dark shadows of its de- 
gradation and superstition. The book 
closes with an interesting narrative of 
travel through the Persian Gulf to Basra, 
then on to Bagdad and Damascus, and up 
through Syria and Turkey to Constanti- 
nople, with pertinent reflections upon 
French government in Syria and upon 
Mustapha Kemal’s rule in Turkey. 
F. J. G. 


Murder Foully Done 


Tue BrisHop Murpur Case. A Philo Vance 
Story. By 8. 8. Van Dine. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

Good wine needs no bush. Already, the 
author, writing under the name of §. S. 
Van Dine, has made for himself, as writer 
of detective fiction, a reputation second to 
none on this side of the Atlantic. To the 
three murder novels already published, he 
has now added a fourth which, in many 
particulars, compares favorably with the 
others. The pages of The Bishop Murder 
Case literally drip with gore. There are 
a succession of homicides, each one more 
grewsome than its predecessor, rising 
through a series of mounting horrors to 
the inevitable climax and the detection of 
the criminal. As in the Benson, Canary, 
and Greene Cases, there is the same close- 
knit texture of plot, careful dovetailing of 
issues, prodigious display of book-learning 
—all calculated to absorb the interest of 
the reader and keep him in suspense until 
the turning of the final page. Only here 
and there, we think, does the workmanship 
of the story prove faulty and open to criti- 
cism. Until the final explanation, no men- 
tion is made of the weapon with which the 
various murders are committed. The proof 
of Pardee as the possible slayer is elabo- 
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rately gone into and then left hanging in 
the air. In our opinion, the attempt to 
fasten the guilt on Arnesson is a bit over- 
done, while the last chapter reveals evi- 
dences of hasty writing. Vance, by shift- 
ing the poisoned glass in the nick of time, 
saves Arnesson’s life, but at the same time 
connives at the suicide of the murderer 
and thereby himself becomes particeps 
criminis. These defects, however, are 
more than balanced by the ingenuity with 
which'the plot is worked out, and various 
original features introduced, notably the 
connection established between Arnesson 
and a character in one of Ibsen’s plays. 
Considered as a whole, this is a big story, 
deserving of the popularity it has won. 
A.R. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Toap or Toap Hauyu, A Pruay rRoM Kpn- 
NETH GRAHAMH’S Book. By A. A. Milne. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Except Sir James Barrie, A. A. Milne 
is the only man who could be trusted 
to dramatize Kenneth Grahame’s Wind in 
the Willows. He has done it with unique 
success. Altogether delightful is this 
little three-act comedy, with prologue and 
epilogue, whose characters are chiefly 
animals—moles, water rats, badgers, rab- 
bits, and frogs. The treatment is exactly 
what one would expect from the creator 
of Winnie the Pooh—poetic, witty, deli- 
cately ironic. The atmosphere is that of 
the great children’s classics, Peter Pan 
and the immortal Alice. Whatever the 
difficulties inherent in its production on 
the boards of an actual theater, the play 
is rich in charm for the reader, par- 
ticularly for those who read it aloud. To 
children of all ages its appeal will be 
infallible.. A.B. H. 


PALE Warriors: A Nove. By David Hamil- 
ton. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

A novel by a new writer; in quality 
decidedly above the average. From cover 
to cover, we have found it interesting. 
Taking its title from a line in Keats’s La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci, it is a searching 
study of the psychology of one woman. 
Beatrice Castles is an American, beauti- 
ful, attractive, and thoroughly unmoral. 
Highly educated, daughter of a good 
family, always hard up, her career is one 
of polite graft, a consistent preying upon 
a succession of men who are so unfortu- 
nate as to fall victim to her charms. These 
charms are undeniable. In spite of the 
repulsiveness of her true character, she is 
plausible, and always fascinating. Mr. 
Hamilton succeeds in making her essen- 
tially human, no easy task. The scenes 
of the novel are laid, successively, in 
Rome, Paris, New York, Florence, and 
Geneva; the plot moving steadily with 
mounting power to its inevitable ending. 
Not only is the portrait of the heroine 
well drawn, but the other figures in the 
dramatis persone are clear-cut, convinc- 
ing. There are some vivid descriptions of 
scenery. The style is simple, but colorful, 
with a pleasant flavor of good breeding. 
If you like sophisticated fiction well done, 
in which ethical values remain true, you 
are certain to like Pale Warriors. 

A. B. H, 
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C)UR CHILDREN 


Brotherbird Learns a Lesson 


FRANCES ANN FISKE 


Early in the spring, Fatherbird and 
Motherbird started housekeeping in a tree 
not far from our house. They built their 
nest carefully, well up in the tree where 
the branches were thick and where 
the nest’ would be unnoticed by the 
passers-by. The birds, you see, were a bit 
afraid of boys, and they hoped that this 
nest would be so well concealed by the 
thick green foliage that no boys would 
see it. 

The nest was made of straw and leaves, 
and around the edge was—what do you 
think? White lace! Bessie’s lace-trimmed 
dress had caught one day on a blackberry 
bush, and a few inches of the lace had 
been torn off and left behind. The birds 
used it in finishing their nest. 

Motherbird said it was the prettiest 
nest they had ever built. She laid two 
little eggs in it. Then she sat on the eggs 
to keep them warm so that the tiny, tiny 
birds inside might grow until they were 
big enough to burst the shells and come 
out. While she was keeping the eggs 
warm, Fatherbird brought food to her. 

After awhile, the egg shells broke, and 
out popped two of the funniest, hungriest 
baby birds that you ever saw! How 
hungry they were! Motherbird and 
Fatherbird were kept busy feeding them 
and watching them to see that they did 
not fall from the nest. 

Day by day the baby birds grew 
bigger and stronger. Their feathers grew 
brighter and softer and they no longer 
looked as if they were all claws and beak. 
In almost no time at all they began to 
think of flying. It looked so easy to 
them when they watched Fatherbird and 
Motherbird start off. They talked about 
it when they were alone. Brotherbird in- 
sisted that it was quite unnecessary for 
Motherbird to remind them to keep off 
the edge of the nest, every time she left 
home. Why couldn’t they go, too? Of 
course it looked like a long way to the 
ground, but they would have to get down 
there some time. They decided that per- 
haps, if they teased enough, Motherbird 
would let them try it. 

They were disappointed, however; for 
Motherbird was very firm when she said, 
“Oh, no, your little wings are not nearly 
strong enough yet. I will tell you when 
it is best for you to try it.” 

Sisterbird was willing to. believe that 
Motherbird knew best—for hadn’t Mother- 
bird lived a long, long time in which to 
learn about such things? 

But Brotherbird said, “That’s all non- 
sense! I’m half as big as Fatherbird 
now; and so shouldn’t I know half as 
much ?” 

Sisterbird was doubtful. 
be age and not size that 
argued. 

But Brotherbird was restless and ven- 


“But it may 
counts,” she 


turesome, and the very next time that the 
two were left alone he began to flutter 
about on the edge of the nest. 

“Do be careful,” warned Sisterbird. 
Just then Brotherbird’s claws became 
tangled in the lace at the edge of the 
nest. While trying to free himself his 
wings became so tired that when at last 
he was free, he felt himself going down, 
down, down. 

Sisterbird, very much frightened, began 
to call loudly for Motherbird, who hap- 
pened to be on the way home. Fatherbird 
heard the commotion and hurried home 
from another direction. He was very 
much displeased when he found Brother- 
bird on the ground, He knew very well 
that the little wings were not strong 


enough to carry the venturesome little 
bird back up to the nest. What was. to 
be done? 

“Peep, peep,” Brotherbird cried ex- 


citedly, flapping his wings and trying to 
show them that he could fly back to the 
nest. But he could rise only a foot or 
two from the ground. He tried again, 
while Motherbird hopped around, crying 
and scolding. 

“You are just like Billy Brown,” she 
seolded. “If his mother tells him not to 
do a thing, he is very sure that she does 
not want him to have a good time, when 
nine times out of ten it is because she 
wants to take care of him, so that he may 
have a better time, later. If he disobeys 
and gets hurt or sick or unhappy, he 
wishes he had ‘believed that his mother 
knew best. I told you your wings were 
not strong enough to use yet. If you had 
kept off the edge of the nest while I was 
absent as I told you to do, you would not 
have fallen. Now, how are you going to 
get back?” 

“Peep, peep! I’m sure I don’t know.” 
Again Brotherbird tried to fly, only to 
drop back to the ground. 

Motherbird was frantic. ‘At any mo- 
ment a boy might come along and carry 
her baby bird off. 

“Oh, dear! Oh dear!” she cried from 
the edge of the nest, where she had gone 
to see if Sisterbird was all right. “Try 
again, try hard! Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 

But her frantic cries only made Brother- 
bird more frightened, and his baby wings 
were so tired that he could not fly at all. 
Then he heard a sound that was entirely 
new to him. A -boy, whistling merrily, 
was coming closer and closer. 

“Quick, or you'll be earried off!” cried 
Motherbird. 

Brotherbird wondered if it might not 
be fun to be earried off. Certainly he 
couldn’t fly. He knew nothing about boys; 
so he was not a bit afraid, not even when 
he was picked up very gently from the 
ground. He even wondered why his 
father and mother were making such a 
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fuss. And anyway, he hoped he might 
some day be able to whistle as the boy 
did. He was just a wee bit uneasy when 
the boy put him in his dark pocket. And 
then the boy seemed to be moving so 
strangely, by fits and starts. He began 
to wish he had not tried to use his wings. 
Then, in no time at all, a careful hand 
lifted him out of the dark and placed him 
gently beside his sister in his own nest. 
Wasn’t Brotherbird surprised! 

Motherbird and Fatherbird were still 
fluttering about in great excitement. 

The boy, after watching for a moment, 
slid, still whistling, down to the ground 
and ‘went on his way. 

“Peep, peep!” cried Motherbird coming 
back to the nest. “That’s quite the finest 
boy I ever knew!” 

In the nest Sisterbird, still trembling 
from fright, began to scold Brotherbird. 
“Didn’t I tell you that Motherbird knew 
more than you?” 

And Brotherbird replied casually, quite 
as if he had always thought so, too, “Of 
course, that’s why we have fathers and 
mothers, to take care of us while we are 
learning to take care of ourselves.” 


[All rights reserved] 


& 
‘Pumpkin Pie 


CARRIE BELLE BOYDEN 


Ruth was making her first pumpkin pie, 
and it was made from the first pumpkin 
out of their own garden. Mother had 
shown her just how to prepare the pump- 
kin and mix the crust, and now she was 
carefully measuring out sugar and spice 
and all things nice for the pumpkin 
eustard. Attracted by the fragrant, spicy 
odor, Brother Bob came in, followed by 
his dog Shad. ‘Smells good,’ he an- 
nounced. “Are we to have that pie for 
dinner ?” 

“No, indeed!” answered Ruth, beating 
the eggs vigorously. “We are to have it 
to-night when Aunt Ruth is here.” Ruth 
was named for Aunt Ruth, and she had 
not seen her for two whole years; so of 
course this pie must be the finest pie 
ever made. 

When Ruth took it out of the oven, 
baked to a shiny, golden brown, she set 
it in the open pantry window to cool. No- 
body knows how it happened, least of all, 
Ruth; but the pie slid right on out the 
window and crashed into the shrubbery 
beneath. 

“Oh, oh!” cried Ruth. “My lovely pie!” 

And she ran outside. But Shad was 
there before her and was eagerly licking 
the empty plate. What he hadn't eaten 
was lodged in the shrubbery in broken 
pieces. It was a sad-looking pie. 

Just then Bob appeared. 

“Whew!” he exclaimed. “Your nice 
pumpkin pie turned into a squash pie, 
didn’t it?’ Then noticing his  sister’s 
sober face, he added, “That pumpkin was 
a big one. Why not make another pie?’ 

“T will,” answered Ruth, brightening up, 
“and it will be pumpkin, not squash, this 
time.” 

So she went to work with a will and 
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soon had another nice pumpkin pie out of 
the oven. Avoiding the pantry window, 
she set the pie on a little table on the 
back porch to cool. After she had washed 
the dishes and cleaned up the kitchen, 
she went out to bring it in. Her dis- 
tressed ery brought the whole family run- 
ning to the spot. There was her pie just 
where she had put it; but perched on the 
edge of the tin was her pet hen, daintily 
pecking the pumpkin out of the inside of 
the crust. 

“Shoo! shoo!” cried Ruth, angrily, and 
the hen, not used to such treatment from 
Ruth, flew over the railing to the ground, 
eackling loudly as she went. 

“You'll have to lay me two more eggs 
to pay for that,” said Ruth, laughing in 
spite of herself at the funny-looking, 
pecked-up pie. ‘“I will not give up,” she 
decided, hurrying back to the kitchen. 
“There is still time to make another pie.” 
So she set to work with a will for the 
third time. 

This third pie, when she took it out of 
the oven, looked like the nicest of them 
all. She put it on a high shelf in the 
pantry where it would be safe, while she 
went upstairs to get dressed for company. 
But the afternoon mail brought a letter 
from Aunt Ruth, saying that her plans 
were changed and her visit would have to 
be postponed for a few days. 

“Oh, oh!” cried Ruth, with a woebegone2 
face. “I made three pumpkin pies all 
for nothing.” 

“Oh, no,” said her mother comfortingly. 
“The family will enjoy your pie, I am 
sure.” 

The supper table was a jolly one as 
the tale of the three pumpkin pies was 
told to Father. Then Ruth excused her- 
self to serve the third pie, remarking as 
she went: “I do hope that nothing has 
happened to that.” But something had. 
The pie was not on the shelf where Ruth 
had left it. While they were all wonder- 
ing what could have happened to it, the 
doorbell rang. Ruth went to the door, 
and there stood Aunt Ruth, and she was 
holding the pumpkin pie in her hands, 
and she was laughing! 

“Why, why! Aunt Ruth!” stammered 
Ruth in surprise. “You are here, after 
all. I am so glad! But how on earth 
did you get my pie?’ 

Mother and father both came to the 
door and Aunt Ruth was ushered in, still 
laughing, and then she explained how it 
all happened. After she had sent her 
letter, she found she could come after all, 


Welcome! 


Welcome, yellow buttercups ! 
Welcome, daisies white! 
Ye are in my spirit 
Visioned, a delight! 
Coming ere the springtime, 
Of sunny hours to tell, 
Speaking to our hearts of Him 
. Who doeth all things well. 
—Mary Howitt. 


Sentence Sermon 
If God so clothe the grass of the 


field, . . . shall he not much more clothe 
you?—Matt. vi. 30. 
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and as she just had time to get the train, 
she did not telegraph them. As for the 
pie which Ruth had made in her honor— 
well, she met Bob just as she reached the 
house, and he gave it to her. He said he 
would explain at the supper table. 

After Aunt Ruth was seated in her 
place and supper was resumed, Bob ap- 
peared with his face freshly washed and 
his hair very sleek, but with a mischievous 
look on his face. “Please excuse me for 
being late to supper,” he said, ‘‘and for 
borrowing your pie for a minute. I was 
playing ball with the boys, and, on my 
way home, I told Tom Griggs that my 
sister had made a dandy pumpkin pie 
which we were going to have for supper, 


te 


Mother’s Day 
DAISY\D. STEPHENSON 


The birds gave a concert about her; 
They sang every note that they knew; 


Their meaning was clear—they kept 
calling her “dear,” 

And she listened until they were 
through. 


The blossoms all nodded a greeting, 
And danced in the prettiest way; 
Gold, orchid, and white—and she smiled 
at the sight, 
For she knew they remembered the day. 
“ \ 
We children were helpful and happy; 
The hours were abrim with good cheer ; 
For we love her, and so we want Mother 
to know 
That her day’s every day of the year! 


te 


and he said he bet it would not be as good 
as his mother’s pumpkin pies, and I said 
it was; so I came in the back door and 
took it out and gave him a sample of it.” 
(They all looked at the pie and, sure 
enough, a small piece was missing.) 
“Then I met Aunt Ruth right in the yard, 
so I gave the pie to her and skipped up 
the back stairway to wash up before 
supper.” 

No wonder Aunt Ruth laughed, as did 
the rest of them. 

“Well,” remarked Ruth, “You did not 
tell us how Tom liked my pie.” 


“He said the sample was fine,” said 
Bob. “His mother could not do any 
better.” 


And when Ruth cut the pie and served 
it to the family, they all agreed that no 
one could make a better pie. 

“Now I’m glad that I made three pump- 
kin pies to-day,’ said- Ruth happily. “But 
once to-day, I thought they would all be 
wasted.” 

“Shad ate the first, 
wasted,” said Bob. 

“And your pet hen ate the second; so 
that was not wasted,” added Mother. 

“And we ate the third; so that was not 
wasted,” said Aunt Ruth, laughing. “It 
always pays to persevere.” 

[All rights reserved] 


so that was not 
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Asking for Rain 


MARTHA YOUNG 


“It’s a mighty dry time,” said Black 
Mammy of the plantation in Alabama. 

“T wish it would rain,’ said the little 
boy who loved to hear Mammy’s stories 
and hoped one was on the way. 

“So dry! So dry! So dry! So dry!” 
Mammy chirped those words just as little 
birds chirp, and the children about her 
knew that a story was indeed coming. 

“ “Who-who-who-who- wants rain?’ Chil- 
len, that’s the way Owl hoots,” said Black 
Mammy. ‘“She’s dry in her holler-tree- 
house, no matter how or what the 
weather is.” 

“Owl might think of other birds—and 
us,” suggested the little girl, who did think 
of all. 

“We do! Wedo! We do! We do! 
That’s what the Big Frogs croaked from 
the pool edges where water was nearly 
dried up.” 


“We, too! We, too! We, too! We, 
too!’ the Little Frogs hollered high, like 
you hear them hollerin’ now. Mocking 


Bird, that can mock any song that was 


ever made, he sang: 
Said the Black Bird to the 
“7 ain’t goin’ rain no mo’.’ 
Said that Black Bird to that Crow 
Ts you glad or no?’ 


Crow, 


*“Who’s—who’s—who’s asked for rain?’ 
hooted Owl; for thinking has made Owl ask 
mighty right questions when she do ask.” 

“There now !” exclaimed Mammy. ‘That 
question made all the Birds feel ’shamed. 
They all been complainin’ ’bout no rain 
so long time, but it was all complain and 
no ask—folks does that-a-way sometimes. 
While the birds was all sittin’ on the 
limbs o’ the trees, all cockin’ a eye one at 
*tother, wantin’ to blame all ’bout, jes’ 
complain and not ax for rain, a swift- 
wing Bird flew over that neck o’ the woods 
and called sharp and high and sudden: 


‘Give us Rain! Give us Rain!’ 


“All the Birds was thankful, sho’ ’nough, 
to hear Rain-Crow eall, ’cause when Rain- 
Crow calls, rain comes—hiffo’ long—some- 
time—’ Mammy was always prudent in 
her assertions and in her prophecies. 

Black Mammy’s perceptions were almost 
as keen as were those of the Rain-Crow. 
Sure enough, when she pointed to the sky, 
even the smallest child saw a tiny cloud, 
and when Mammy said it was time to be 
going home, Rain-Crow called again: 


“Goin’ to Rain! Goin’ to Rain!” 


and every child felt a little welcome 


coolness in the air. 


[Teacher or Playground Leader can make a 
game of this story for the little folks. The 
little ones will be led to chirp out the words 
Black Mammy credits to all the small birds: 


“So dry! So dry!’ Then divide the players 
into three groups. One group hoots ‘Who- 
Who-Who!” as Owls do. The second group 


will call, deep in the throat, as Big Frogs do: 
“We do! We do! We do!” ‘The third group 
will call shrilly, as Frogs do: ‘We, too! We, 
too! We, too! We, too!’ One who can sing 
will lilt the old plantation verse in the story 
above. The Owls will then hoot, ‘‘Who’s- 
who’s-who’s asked for rain?” Then follows 
the call of the Rain-Crow, “Give us Rain !’’] 


(All rights reserved] 
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League Preaching Mission Season Ends 
With Inspiring Week at Vancouver, B.C. 


| preaching mission season of the 
Laymen’s League this year came to an 
end with the meetings held at the Unita- 
rian Church at Vancouver, B.C., April 14—- 
21. In attendance, enthusiasm, and re 
awakened zeal, this mission was one of 
the most successful of the year. 

The minister, J. Buchanan Tonkin, de- 
clared at the final meeting: 

“We owe a tremendous debt to the Lay- 
men’s League. If it never did another 
thing in its history but make these liberal 
education campaigns possible—and it does 
much more—that alone would justify its 
existence.” . 

Thorough preparation far in advance of 
the meetings was made by the small but 
devoted membership of the church. Of the 
mission, H. H. Higginbotham, chairman 
of the campaign council, writes: 

“The first meeting of the mission was 
attended by perhaps the largest congrega- 
tion which had ever assembled in the his- 
tory of the church. It was a striking 
congregation, the presence of more men 
than ladies, in contrast to most church con- 
gregations these days, being noteworthy. 
This feature held true throughout the 
campaign. ’ 

“The five week-night meetings were all 
well attended, the minimum congregation 
being one hundred on the Monday evening, 
and the largest, 158, on Friday. On the 
second Sunday morning, the seating ca- 
pacity of the church was taxed to hold a 
congregation of 220, the regular seating 
capacity being about two hundred. Fol- 
lowing the Sunday morning service, the 


hospitality committee rearranged the seat- 
ing accommodation with the view of using 
every inch of space in the anticipation of 
a larger evening congregation. The con- 
gregation at the closing meeting of the 
campaign numbered 280; eighty people had 
to be taken care of on the platform and by 
chairs placed in the aisles. These figures 
may seem small to some large churches, 
but they represented a surprising accom- 
plishment in this small church. Special 
reference was made to the interest shown 
by the men of the community in the cam- 
paign. The total attendance during the 
mission was 1,322, of whom 681 were men 
and 641 women. 

“The soul of the mission was the in- 
spiring preaching of Dr. Horace West- 
wood. Every address was followed with 
profound interest by every member of the 
congregation. 

“A deep atmosphere of spiritual experi- 
ence was imparted to the musical portion 
of our services by the singing of the two 
hymns written by Dr. Westwood himself. 

“If the preliminary organization had 
created ‘an expectant parish,’ Dr. West- 
wood’s mission aroused an even greater 
expectancy in the minds and hearts of the 
congregation as to the results which should 
flow from this outpouring of ‘The Spirit 
of Life Divine.’ To say that the parish 
has been aroused and stimulated would be 
quite inadequate. The parish has been 
left with the feeling of a vision seen and 
an opportunity for the promotion of the 
cause of truth in freedom and religion 
which must be realized.” 


In Memory of L. Walter Mason 


This is a tentative artist’s study of the 
L. Walter Mason Memorial parish house, 
to be erected by the First Unitarian 
Church of Pittsburgh, Pa. The exterior is 
being designed to harmonize with the pres- 
ent church. The house will be connected 
with the church and form a continuation 
of it on Ellsworth Avenue, on property 
which has been held by the church since 
the original building was erected. 

An assembly hall accommodating three 


hundred persons will be the feature of the 
addition. This will be designed to meet 
the demands of lectures, plays, dances, and 
receptions. In addition, there will be on 
the first floor the trustees’ room, young 
people’s room, library, and reception room. 
Upstairs there will be a kindergarten room 
and several church schoolrooms. The as- 
sembly room will be two stories in height 
and will have a small balcony. Edward 
B. Lee is the architect. 
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Laymen’s Festival 


Don C. Seitz and Dr. Lathrop principal 
speakers May 23—Dinner at 
Hotel Statler 


The annual Unitarian Festival, which 
is one of the institutions of Anniversary 
Week in Boston, will offer this year a 
program of special interest, prepared under 
the chairmanship of William C. Crawford. 
The dinner will be held at Hotel Statler 
at 6.30 o’clock, Thursday evening, May 23. 
Herbert C. Parsons of Boston will be the 
presiding officer, and the main addresses 
will be by Don C. Seitz of New York City, 
distinguished newspaper man and author, 
and Dr. John Howland Lathrop of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., chairman of the official dele- 
gation which represented the American 
Unitarian Association at the centenary of 
the Brahmo Samaj in India last winter. 
Dr. Lathrop will give an account of some 
of his observations in that country. 

Briefer talks will be given by Dr. 
Gabriel Csiki of Budapest, Hungary, for- 
merly pastor of the oldest Unitarian 
chureh in the world, and now in charge 
of the Unitarian Mission House in Buda- 
pest, and by Rey. John Nicol Mark of 
Arlington, Mass. The music will be a 
feature of the evening. 

Mail orders for tickets should go to 
N. Winthrop Robinson, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. The tickets will be on sale 
during Anniversary Week at the Book- 
shop, 25 Beacon Street. Dinner tickets 
are $3.50, with seats in boxes at $1.50, 


$1.25, $1.00 and 75 cents, and in the foyer 


at 50 cents. General admission after 7.30 
o'clock will be twenty-five cents. 


First Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in Anniversary of Dedication 


The congregation of the First Unitarian 
Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., are worshiping 
in an edifice that was dedicated twenty- 
five years ago, and the church celebrated 
the first quarter-century of this building 
April 21. 

The sermon at the dedication, April 17, 
1904, was preached by President F. C. 
Southworth of the Meadville Theological 
School, and the charge to the church was 
made by Rey. Charles B. St. John, whose 
pastorate preceded Dr. Mason’s, and who 
at that time was secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in Boston. 

For the eleven years prior to 1904, the 
church was located on Craig Street. It 
was in that church that Dr. Mason was 
installed December 6, 1900. It had been 
constructed in 1898 at a cost of $8,000, 
the land costing $10,000. 

Edward Everett Hale and George Wash- 
ington Cable figured in two events of in- 
terest that occurred in the Craig Street 
days. Dr. Hale gave a reading there 
June 9, 1891, from his famous book “A 
Man Without a Country,” and Mr. Cable 
read selections on January 31, 1894, from 
his Old Creole stories. It is also inter- 
esting to recall that William Howard Taft, 
while President, attended services at the 
present church, May 1, 1910. 
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Southern Churches Vote on Executive Secretary 


Mr. Call preaches on liberal gospel for an industrial age 


HE Southern Conference has voted to 

create the office of executive secretary 
for the churches of that Conference. It 
took this action at its annual meeting in 
New Orleans, La., held April 16-18, recog- 
nizing “that a body which fails to take 
initiative and assume responsibilities be- 
yond its immediate ken is stagnant,” and 
expressing confidence that, with the initia- 
tive in this matter taken by the Conference, 
“generous help’ would be forthcoming 
from the American Unitarian Association. 

The meeting resolved: “That the office 
of executive secretary for the churches of 
the Southern Conference is hereby initi- 
ated. Be it further resolved, That this 
office is to be filled by one who will assume 
it without prospect of remuneration, except 
moneys that may be subscribed for ex- 
penses; that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to amend the constitution and 
by-laws of the Southern Conference for 
the creation of this office; that the name 
or names proposed for the office be 
subject to the referendum of all the 
ehureches within the conference of Southern 
Churches; that the incumbent hold office 
for one year subject to the provisions 
henceforward to be made by the Committee 
on Amendments.” 

Another resolution indorsed the Foun- 
ders’ Fund, proposed by the General Alli- 
ance, and voted to assist it in every way 
possible. On the paramount issue of war 
and peace the delegates spoke their mind 
in this laconic utterance: 

“Since no war has ever been successful, 
and has brought hatred and bloodshed, 
we, the Southern Conference of the Unita- 
rian Church, stand for the outlawing of 
war, and the substitution of arbitration in 
its stead.” 

The keynote of the conference was given 
by Rev. J. B. Brogden of Dallas, Tex., 
speaking on “Industrialism and Religious 
Values.” He said in part: 

“Organized religion, even in its liberal 
aspects, still stands hesitant before scien- 
tific thought and its application in tech- 
nology. We are still in love with com- 
pensatory systems which grew out of the 
failure of the past to realize its ideals. 
Scientific inquiry in all of its branches 
provides us with a substitute for the 
mythologizing of prescientific days. 

“Industrialism provides the means for 
the control of our environment in the in- 
terest of human values. The way out lies 
forward. We must accept the conclusions 
of the physical and social sciences as the 
only valid bases for a reasonable religious 
philosophy and their application as the 
only means available for the realization of 
religious values and ideals. While religion 
hesitates, these fields are being exploited 
in the interest of privileged individuals 
and ¢lasses.” 

Dr. C. C. Henson, director of the Isidore 
Newman Manual Training School and a 
member of the New Orleans church, de- 
livered an address on “Industrial Training 
in the Schools.” The object of education 
is the developing of minds that can think, 
he declared. To this end the school must 


fall into the lives of boys and girls, not 
three or five, but seven or eight hours a 
day, interpreting academic subjects in 
terms of living experiences and stimulat- 
ing them to think by providing educational 
situations. 

Rev. George H. Badger of Orlando, Fla., 
in speaking to the ministers about “The 
Responsibility of our Leadership,” said 
that the growth of agnosticism and in- 
fidelity was the result of a domineering 
Fundamentalism, of so-called modernism’s 
timid compromise with the situation, and 
the lack of vital liberal leadership. In the 
lack of leadership, Mr. Badger saw the 
explanation why the liberal faith has not 
achieved such general and marked progress 
as he, with others, had expected for it. 
He urged a more militant missionary 
spirit, so that a new spiritual leadership 
would arise. He advised making special 
efforts to reach the masses, rather than 
only a select intellectual group. 

Rey. Robert C. Douthit of Memphis, 
Tenn., Rev. George Kent of Knoxville, 
Tenn., Rev. Edward Day of San Antonio, 
Tex., and Rev. James C. Coleman of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., took part in a symposium on 
“The City Church and Its Functions.” 

Mr. Douthit saw the time coming when 
the work of a well-organized and properly 
functioning city church will be carried on 
by a staff of at least five specialists: a 
preacher, an educational director, a pastor, 
a social administrator, and a healer. Ina 
community where business and the profes- 
sions specialize, the church must have the 
service of specialists or fail in meeting the 
challenge of the community for which it 
exists. 

Mr. Kent cited the history of Theodore 
Clapp, for more than thirty-five years the 
minister of the New Orleans church and 
under whom it became a liberal church, 
as a specific illustration of the service a 
city church should render. After paying 
tribute to the unselfish service rendered by 
Doctor Clapp and his people in twenty 
epidemics, yellow fever and cholera, he said 
that, however, the definite contribution a 
church had to make, aside from service, 
money, and thought, was to carry in to all 
that service the message of religion, a mes- 
sage of utter trust and confidence that 
the universe is with us to make it go. 

The work of a liberal mission church in 
a city as being tremendously worth while 
in its liberalizing influence on the thought 
of the community was treated by Mr. Day. 
He stressed the importance of favorable 
publicity. He declared that fraternizing 
with reactionary ministers did not con- 
tribute to favorable publicity and hindered 
rather than aided the liberalizing influence. 

Mr. Coleman held that the nature of 
religion one preaches will largely de- 
termine the functions of the church to 
which one ministers. Of a liberal city 
church he demanded that it be (1) a center 
of fellowship; (2) a training school for 
liberal werkers, reaching children all the 
way while they are growing up; (3) an 
intellectual clearing house; (4) a forum 
of social understanding, hearing both sides 
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of the social world as it is to-day, dealing 
with problems of war, poverty, child labor, 
unemployment, race, and justice; (5) -a 
spiritual power house that inspires men 
and women to go out into broad service. 

Of the three services of worship, the 
three men officiating at the first service 
were past or present ministers of the New 
Orleans church: Rey. Henry Wilder Foote, 
now of Belmont, Mass., 1902-06; Rey. 
George Kent, now of Knoxville, Tenn., 
1911-20; and Rev. Esmond S. Ferguson, 
the present minister, who came in 
September, 1927. 

Mr. Foote, representing the American 
Unitarian Association, spoke of the growth 
of liberal religion in all the world, men- 
tioning specifically the work in India, in 
Great Britain, in Hungary, and in Czecho- 
slovakia. He affirmed that the affairs of 
the Association were never better adminis- 
tered. More especially he spoke for the 
commission on hymns and services created 
by the General Conference at Washington, 
D.C., to develop better and more useful 
forms of worship. The first part of the 
commission’s work is bearing completion, 
he reported. It is natural and logical to 
seek new forms of worship, he said, inas- 
much as every such form ought to express 
the underlying theological beliefs, and the 
old forms largely represent an outgrown 
thought. 

Rey. Edward Day of San Antonio, Tex., 
in his sermon, saw reason for believing 
that the Jesus of modern religious liberal- 
ism will ultimately win in the spread of 
modern evolutionary thought, which is 
bound to protest against an actual inear- 
nation, an imparted righteousness, and a 
sacrificial redemption ; for it is the divine 
which reaches us through natural methods 
of approach that does big things for us. 

“Nevertheless we may look to the 
Christ as a most potent religious force in 
our modern life,” he concluded. 

The final sermon on “The Liberal Church 
in an Industrial Age’ was preached by 
Rev. Lon R. Call of Louisville, Ky. After 
citing abundant evidence that we in 
America are living in an age of unprece- 
dented industrial progress and prosperity, 
together with reckless waste through luxu- 
ries and dissipation of our natural re- 
sources he laid down the pattern of a church 
for an industrial age as one that placed em- 
phasis upon (1) social and not upon indi- 
dual forces; (2) justice rather than mercy ; 
and (3) trusteeship instead of ownership. 
He concluded: “May it be said of this 
generation, so richly blessed, that, having 
caught a vision of the heights of human 
possibility, it used what it had to reach 
the goal. It is possible that we are at the 
beginning of an era, not only of prosperity 
for the few, but of happiness, health, and 
abundant life for all the sons of men.” 

Arthur J. O’Keefe, mayor of New Or- 
leans, welcomed the delegates to the city; 
Dr. H. B. Gessner, president of the church, 
extended greetings, and the secretary of 
the conference responded. 

Reports of the secretary and the parishes 
showed that the outlook in the Southern 
field is encouraging, because it was evident 
that there is a spirit of enterprise and 
progress abroad. 

Officers elected were: Charles H. Behre, 
New Orleans, president; G. A. Breaux, 
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Louisville, Ky., Mrs. 


burg, Va., L. 
vice-presidents ; 
Nashville, 


Rey. 
Tenn., secretary ; 


J. H. Lewis, Lynch- 


E. Rugg, Memphis, Tenn., 
G. T. Hempelmann, 
Rey. Lon R. 


Call, Louisville, treasurer. 

The Southern branches of the General 
Alliance had a separate session, in which 
reports from the groups were heard. A 
yote was passed indorsing the “Founders’ 


These Societies Entitled 


at Annual Meeting of A. U. A., 


The 


following churches and _ societies, 


haying complied with Article IT of the By- 


Laws of the Association, 


are entitled to 


representation at the next Annual Meet- 


ing on May 21, 1929. 


If any omissions 


are discovered in the list, or if any society 


fails to receive blank 


credentials, it is 


desired that notice be sent to me without 


delay. 


PARKER I. MAREAN, Secretary. 


Albany, N.Y. 
Alton, Il. 
Amherst, Mass. 
Andover, N.H.: 
Cong’] Unitarian So- 
ciety. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Arlington, Mass. 
Arnes, Man., Can. 
Ashby, Mass. 
Athol, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Augusta, Maine. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bangor, Maine. 
Barnstable, Mass. 
Barre, Mass. - 
Bedford, Mass. 
Belfast, Maine. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Berlin, Mass. 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Bolton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. :— 
First Parish, 
chester. 
First Church. 
First Chureh in 
Roxbury. 
Second Church. 
King’s Chapel. 
First Parish, 
Roxbury. 
Arlington 
Church. 
First Parish, 


Dor- 


West 
Street 
Brigh- 


ton. 

First Congregational 
Society, Jamaica 
Plain. 

Third Religious So- 
ciety, Dorchester. 

Hawes Unitarian 


Congregational 
Church, South 
Boston. 
Bulfineh Place 
Church. 
Chureh of the Dis- 
ciples. 


Kast Boston Unita- 
rian Society. 

Christ Church, Dor- 
chester. 

First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Hyde Park. 


Unitarian Church, 
Roslindale. 
Channing Church, 


Dorchester. 
Braintree, Mass. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Brewster, Mass. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Bridgewater, Rast, 

Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Brookfield, Mass, 
Brookline, Mass. :-— 
First Parish. 
Second Unitarian 
Society. 


Brooklyn, Conn. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Calais, Maine. 
Cambridge, 
First Payish. 
Third Cong’l 
Society. 
Canton, Mass. 
Castine, Maine. 
Charleston, §.C. 
Charlestown, N.H. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. :— 
Unity Church. 
All Souls Church. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The First Unita- 
rian Congrega- 
tional Church. 
First Protestant St. 
John’s Church. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Concord, Mass. 
Concord, N.H. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Davenport, Iowa. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Deerfield, Mass, 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Dover, Mass. 
Dover, N.H. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 
Duxbury, Mass. 
Easton, Mass. :— 
Cong’l Parish. 


Society at Norch 
Paston. 
Eastport, Maine. 
Edmonton, Can. 
Blizabeth, N.J. 
Ellsworth, Maine. 
Drie, Pa. 
Bugene, Ore. 
Evanston, [l. 


Exeter, N.H. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Farmington, Maine. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Francestown, N.H. 
Franklin, N.H. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. 
Hackensack, N.J. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Harvard, Mass. 


Mass. :— 


The Christian Register 


Fund” suggested by the General Alliance. 


Mrs. G. Ho. 


True 


Badger of Orlando, 
delivered an address. 
Southern hospitality was shown 


Fla., 


to the delegates, not only by provisions 


for 


physical comfort, but by delightful 


social gatherings, luncheons, and a sight- 


seeing trip. 


to Delegates 


Haverhill, Mass. 
Helena, Mont. 
Highland Springs, Va. 
Hingham, Mass. :— 

First Parish. 

Second Parish. 

Third Congrega- 

tional Society. 
Hollis, N.Y. 
Hollywood, Calif, 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Houlton, Maine. 
Houston, Tex. 
Hudson, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Keene, N.H. 
Keokuk, Iowa. 
Kingston, Mass. 
Laconia, N.H. 
Laneaster, Mass. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lawrence, Kans. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lebanon, N.H. 
Leicester, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lexington, East, 

Mass. 

Lineoln, Mass. 
Littleton, Mass. 
Littleton, N.H. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
First Unitarian 
Church. 
Clifton 
Church. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Lynn, Mass 
Madison, Wis. 
Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, Mass. 
Manchester, N.H. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Marshfield, Mass. : 
Second Chureh in 
Marshfield. 

Grace Chapel. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Medfield, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

First Unitarian So- 

ciety. 

The Community 

Church, 
Mendon, Mass. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Milford, N.H. 
Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Moline, Ill. 
Montague, Mass, :— 

First Unitarian So- 

ciety. 
Montelair, N.J. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Montreal, Can. 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Nashua, N.H. 
Nashville, ‘Tenn. 
Natick, Mass. 
Natick, South, Mass. 
Needham, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. :— 

First Congrega- 

tional Society. 
Newburgh, N.Y. 
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Newburyport, 
New London, 
New Orleans, 
Newport, R.I. 
Newton, Mass. :— 
Channing Religious 
Society. 

Society at Newton 
Center. 

Society at West 
Newton. 

New York, N.Y. :— 
Church of All Souls. 
Second Cong’l Uni- 

tarian Church. 
West Side Unita- 
rian Church. 
First Unitarian So- 
eiety, Brooklyn. 
Fourth Unitarian 
Society, Brooklyn. 
Church of the Re- 
deemer, New 
Brighton. 
First Unitarian 
Church, Flushing. 

Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

Northampton, Mass. : 
Second Congrega- 

tional Church. 
Society at Florence. 

North Andover, Mass. 

Northboro, Mass. 

Northfield, Mass. 

Norton, Mass. 

Norwell, Mass. 

Nyack, N.Y. 

Oakland, Calif. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Orange, N.J. 

Orlando, Fla. 

Pasadena, Calif. 

Paterson, N.J. 

Peabody, Mass. 

Pembroke, Mass. 

Pepperell, Mass. 

Peterboro, N.H. 

Petersham, Mass. 

Philadelphia, Pa. : 
First Unitarian 

Church, 
Unitarian Society 
of Germantown. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. :— 
First Unitarian 

Church. 

Pittsfield, Mass. 

Plainfield, N.J. 

Plymouth, Mass. 

Portland, Maine :— 
First Parish. 
Preble Chapel. 

Portland, Ore. 

Portsmouth, N.F. 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Providence, R.I. :— 
First Cong’l Church. 
Westminster Cong’l 

Society. 
Bell Street Chapel. 

Quiney, Mass. :-— 
First Congrega- 

tional Society. 
Wollaston, Unita- 
rian Society. 

Randolph, Mass. 

Reading, Mass. 

Redlands, Calif. 

Richmond, Va. 

Ridgewood, N.J. 

Rochester, N.H, 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Rockland, Mass. 

Rowe, Mass. 

Rutherford, N.J. 

Saco, Maine, 

Sacramento, Calif. 

St. Louis, Mo. :-— 
Church of the Mes- 

siah, 


Mass. 
Comn. 
La. 


Ae 


Church of the Unity. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Salem, Mass. :— 

First Congrega- 

tional Society. 

Second Church. 
Salem, Ore. 

Salina, Kans. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Sandwich, Mass. 
Sanford, Maine. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Scituate, Mass. 
Seattle, Wash. :— 
First Unitarian So- 
ciety. 
Sharon, Mass. 
Sherborn, Mass. 
Shirley, Mass. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
Somerville, Mass. :— 
First Chureh in 


Somerville (Uni- 
tarian). 

Second Unitarian 
Society. 


Springfield, Mass. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Stoneham, Mass. 
Stow, Mass. 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
Sudbury, Mass. 
Summit, N.J. 
Swansboro, N.C. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Taunton, Mass, 
Templeton, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Toronto, Can. 
Trenton, N.J. 
Trenton, N.Y. 
Troy, N.Y. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 
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Upton, West, Mass. 
Urbana, 

Uxbridge, Mass. 
Vineland, N.J. 
Virginia, Minn. 
Walpole, N.H. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Ware, Mass. 
Warwick, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Waterville, Maine. 
Waverley, Mass. 
Wayland, Mass. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Westboro, Mass. 
Weston, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. 
Wheeling, W.Va. 
Whitman, Mass. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Wilton, N.H. -— 
Christian 


First Unitarian 
Cong’l Society. 
Winchendon, Mass. 
Winnipeg, Can. :— 
The Federated 
Chureh of Unita- 
rians and Other 
Liberal Christians, 
All Souls Church. 
Winthrop, Mass. 
Woburn, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. -— 
Second Parish. 
Wynyard, Sask., Can. 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Evening Alliance of 
Greater Boston. 
General Alliance of 
Unitarian Women. 
New York League of 
Unitarian Women. 
The Joseph Priestley 
Associate Alliance, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Unitarian Ladies Be- 
nevolent Society of 
Leominster, Mass. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


Acknowledgments of the American 
Unitarian Association : 
Already acknowledged............... « «$22,416.47 
Apr. 8. Roslindale Unitarian Church, 
Boston, Masa Sa igi cda thewas 1.10 
8. Society in Vineland, N.J....... 18.00 
8. Second Church, Marshfield, 
WGgSS Vinscgx sate n db seo tere 5.00 
8. Society in Greenfield, Mass.... 2.00 
8. Society in Uxbridge, Mass..... 110.00 
8. Society in Framingham, Mass.. 110.50 
9. Society in Woburn, Mass...... 163.00 
9. Unitarian Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society, Leominster, Mass. ... 50.00 
9. Leominster, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance............ 25.00 
9. Society in Brattleboro, Vt. .... 125.00 
9. Ayer, Mass., Branch Women’s 
A liencd ce AM oeweaceus ode 5.00 
9. Society in Duluth, Minn. ...... 15.00 
9. Rev. Mary L, Cooke, Attleboro, 
Mais aU 2k a dav iree ee vas 25.00 
10. Society in Augusta, Maine. . 100.00 
10. Society in Medford, Mass., addi- 
toned. es PEER VE oa es ek 61.75 
10. Society in Toledo, Ohio......... 250.00 
10. Society in Dover, N.H. ........ 30.00 
10. First Unitarian Church, Flush- 
ing, <ydisolie huevos: His 63.25 
11. Hopedale, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Alifatias ieee eres ee cas eae 25.00 
11 ae Church, Roxbury (Boston), 
MSSG.” 2653.5. ceasha ket thaadle wae 287.75 
11. Society in Woburn, Mass., ad- 
Aitiomal: si sede seid ekki OE t. 
11. Society in Montpelier, Vt..... 196.00 
11. Society in Nantueket, Mass.. 25.00 
11. Society in Salina, Kans........ 10.00 
12. First Church, Somerville, Mass, 2.00 
12. Society in Waterville, Maine... 25.00 
12. Roslindale Unitarian Church, 
Boston, Mass., additional..... 8.90 
12. Society in Atlanta, Ga.... 25.00 
12. Society in Nashville, Tenn..... 61.50 
12. Society in Watertown, Mass... 304.08 
12. First Parish Church, Dor- 
chester (Boston), Mass....... 100.00 
12. Society in Topeka, ecules a 70.06 
18. Society in Sudbury, Mass....... 16.00 
18. Society in Castine, Maine. . eke s > 25.50 
15. Society in Kalamazoo, Mich..... 50.00 
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15. 
15. 


. W. Dwight Pierce, 


. Society in Hopedale, Mass.. 
. Society in Elizabeth, N.J.. 
. Westminster Congregational So- 


. Society 

~ tional 
. Society 
. Society 


. Society 
. Edwin 


. Society 
. Society 
. Unity Church, Chicago, Ill..... 
. Society in Walpole, N.H....... 
. Society in Dunkirk, N.Y....... 
. Channing 


. Society 
. First 


. Society in Dayton, 
. Congregational Parish, Easton, 


. Society 
. Society 
. Society 
. Society 
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Society in Lancaster, Mass..... 
All Souls Church, Winnipeg, 
Can. 


. Society in Littleton, Mass cia Scere 
. First 


Protestant St. 
Church, Cincinnati, 


. Society in Berlin, Mass......... 
. Society in Santa Barbara, Calif. 
. Society in Davenport, Iowa.... 


Mrs. M. J. Deming, Springfield, 


Mo. 


Victorias, 


Occidental Negros, P.I....... 


. Society in Minneapolis, Minn... 
. Sunday-school, Medfield, Mass... 


. Minneapolis, Minn., Branch 
Women’s Alliance............ 
. Society in Redlands, Calif..... 


. Society in Hanska, Minn....... 
. First Parish Bridgewater (East), 


Mass. 


. Society in Charlestown, N.H... 
. Society in Taunton, Mass...... 
. Taunton, Mass., Branch Women’s 


Alliance 


. Society in Pembroke, Mass..... 
. Society in Evanston, Ill........ 
. First Church, Somerville, Mass. 
. Society in Pepperell, Mass..... 
. Society in Santa Monica, Calif. 
. Society in Reading, Mass....... 
. Society in Highland Springs, Va. 


. Society in Ann Arbor, Mich... 
. First Congregational Society, 
Lexington, Mass..........-04+ 


. Society in Lawrence, Kans..... 


Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
Mass. 


. Society in Manchester, N.H..... 


Society in San Diego, Calif..... 


oe 


Providence, R.I........ 
in Humboldt, Iowa, addi- 


ciety, 


in Arlington, Mass..... 
in Fall River, Mass... 
in Randolph, Mass..... 
in Long Beach, Calif... 
J. Lewis, Jr., Boston, 
in Des Moines, Iowa.. 
in Rowe, Mass......... 


Society 


Mass. 


Religious Society, 
Newton, 

in Oakland, Calif..... 
Congregational Church, 


Progadence, HL. enw sees vce 


Mass. 


. First Unitarian Congregational 


Church, Cincinnati, Ohio.... 


. Society in Toronto, Ont., Can... 
. Society in Buffalo, N.Y........ 
. Society in Fthaca, N-Y......... 
. Soeiety in Cohasset, Mass..... 
. Society in Paterson, N.J....... 
. Society in Ashby, Mass......... 
. Unitarian Society of German- 


town (Philadelphia), Pa...... 


. Society in Kingston, Mass..... 
. Hawes 


Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, Mass... 


. Society in Wayland, Mass..... 
. Wollaston 


Unitarian Society, 
[Siphh og 0) ES ie ee 
in Brooklyn, Conn..... 
in Melrose, Mass....... 
in Concord, N.H....... 
in Springfield, Mass.,— 
additional 


. West Bridgewater, Mass., Branch 


Women’s Alliance............ 


. Society in Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
. Liberal Christian Church, Wil- 


ton, 


. Soviety in Gloucester, Mass.,— 


additional 


. Society in Dallas, Tex......... 
. Society in Montreal, P.Q., Can., 


—additional 


. Society in Burlington, Vt....... 
. Society in Lancaster, Pa....... 
. Society in Youngstown, Ohio,— 


additional 


- Miss Clara N. Kellogg, Carmel, 


Calif. 
Society in Taunton, Mass.,—ad- 
ditional 


ee ee es 


. First Unitarian Church, Flush- 


ing, L.I., N.Y.,—Sunday-school 
Society in Fitchburg, Mass.. 
. Follen Church, Lexington, Mass. 
Society in New Orleans, La..... 


. First Unitarian Church, Phila- 


delphiay: Pay eaaetes eves dso 
Society in Yonkers, N.Y....... 


$300.00 


10.00 
90.00 


165.00 
30.00 
150.00 
80.00 


5.00 


5.00 
165.00 
13.09 


50.00 
60.00 
35.00 


112.08 
63.50 
225.00 


25.00 

5.00 
25.25 
25.00 
20.00 
55.00 
50.00 
30.00 
25.00 


401.06. 
141.03 


282.00 
75.00 
165.00 
498.37 
47.95 


114.00 


3.00 
225.00 
815.80 

5.00. 

50.00 


25.00 
25.00 

2.00 
15.00 
50.00 
86.00 


150.55 
100.00 


1,600.00 
25.00 


20.00 


315.00 
65.00 
450.00 
30.00 
101.76 
10.00 
60.00 


605.95 
75.35 


25.00 
28.50 


133.79 

25.00 
206.26 
239.25 
225.00 


5.00 
833.85 


59.00 


15.00 
50.00 


100.00 
50.00 
31.55 


20.00 
25.00 
50.00 


10.00 
300.00 
11.00 
80.00 


1,000.00 
160.00 


The Christian Register 


24. Society in Laconia, N.H....... $25.00 
24. Society in Bernardston, Mass... 15.00 
24. Society in Westboro, Mass..... 1.00 
24. Society in Hackensack, N.J..... 40.00 
24. First Unitarian Society, Seattle, 

‘iS ROR botnet Sotcne 50.00 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 

Apr. 22. Income of Invested Funds.... 800.00 
22. Second Church, Boston, Mass... 25.00 
$37,497.80 


Henry H. Fourier, Treaswrer 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


National Federation Plans 
Conference at Schenectady 


The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals will hold a regional meeting at 
Schenectady, N.Y., May 17-19, with -the 
First Unitarian Church in that city as 
the host. Speakers at the conference will 
preach from the pulpits of this and neigh- 
boring churches at Albany and Troy, 
N.Y., Sunday, May 19. 

Prof. Harold A. Larrabee, of the de- 
partment of philosophy in Union College, 
will lead a round table on “The Dis- 
covery of ‘Time’ and its Bearing on Re- 
ligion”; and another round table will be 
led by Prof. Mark Mohler, of the depart- 
ment of history and political science at 
Skidmore College, on “Opportunity and 
Obstacles in a United Liberalism.” 

Dr. Alfred W. Martin, leader of the 
Ethical Culture Society of New York City, 
and Dr. Charles Otis Judkins, minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in Glens 
Falls, N.Y., will give addresses on topics 
to be announced. There will be an ad- 
dress on “A Call to Liberalism,” by Dr. 
Alexander Lyons, rabbi of the WHighth 
Avenue Temple in Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president-elect of 
the Meadville Theological School, will fill 
the pulpit of the Schenectady church, 
Sunday; Rey. Charles BH. Snyder, chair- 
man of the Hxecutive Committee of the 
Federation, will preach at Albany; and 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, recently returned 
from the Brahmo Samaj centenary in 
India, will preach at Troy. Dr. Reese 
will give the final address of the Federa- 
tion meeting Sunday night on “Liberal Re- 
ligious Movements in the Orient.” 


Tuckerman Commencement 


Commencement exercises for the Tucker- 
man School, Unitarian normal school of 
religion in Boston, will be held at 12 
o’clock Thursday, May 16, at the Arling- 
ton Street Church. The graduation ad- 
dress will be made by Rev. Harold G. 
Arnold of West Roxbury, Mass. 

The service of worship will be con- 
ducted by Rey. Abbot Peterson of Brook- 
line, Mass., and the diplomas will be pre- 
sented by Dr. Walter S. Swisher, presi- 
dent of the School. 


Boston, Mass.—At the morning service 
at Arlington Street Church, April 21, the 
prayers and closing hymn were taken from 
the writings of James Martineau, in honor 
of the anniversary of his birthday. 


397 
Legacy to Lend a Hand 


The Lend a Hand Society has been re- 
membered in the will of the late Miss C. 
Louise Smith, late of San Francisco, Calif., 
but formerly of Boston, Mass., and a mem- 
ber of the Welcome and Correspondence 
Club in Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s church. 
For the Hale Endowment Fund she gives 
$5,000; and for general relief, the Lend a 
Hand Book Mission, and other depart- 
ments of the Society in which she has 
been interested, the annual interest on 
$3,000 additional is to be used. 


Rev. Frank R. Gale Resigns 


Rev. Frank R. Gale has completed his 
pastorate of Christ Church, Unitarian, in 
Dorchester, Mass., where he has been the 
minister for nearly seven years. He and 
Mrs. Gale are planning a trip abroad dur- 
ing the summer in celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of their mar- 


riage. They will sail July 6 on the 
Augustua and will visit Italy, Switzer- 
land, and France. Mr. Gale has been 


in the Unitarian ministry for thirty years. 


Monday Club Meeting 


The last meeting of this church year 
of the Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., Monday, May 18, at 11 a.m. Rey. 
Samuel L. Elberfeld, minister of the Bast 
Boston Unitarian Church, will be the 
speaker on the subject “Community Social 
Service and the Local Church Attitude.” 
Dr. Carlyle Summerbell will preside at 
this meeting, which will be open to the 
public. 


SS EY, 


American Unitarian 
Association 


The Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association for the 
choice of officers and the transaction 
of other business will be held in 
Boston, Mass., at Tremont Temple, 
on Tuesday, May 21, 1929, beginning 
at 9.45 a.m. 

Parker E. MAREAN, Secretary. 


rnd cHoRBOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


131-133E.23d St. 
New York 


' Cox Sons & Vinin 


The ONE BOOK known 


and read the world over! 


™ BIBLE 


Massachusetts 
Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., 
Boston 


languages 
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Jesus said,— 
Men ought always 
to pray and 
not to faint 


If Henry W. Bellows 
Had Shaped the Church— 


An advance proof of the sketch of the 
great Unitarian, Henry W. Bellows, pre- 
pared by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot for the 
Dictionary of American Biography, has 
been sent to THe RecisteR by the pub- 
lishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons, for the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
under whose auspices the Dictionary is 
being issued. Following a recital of the 
noted clergyman’s creative services to the 
Unitarian fellowship, Dr. Eliot makes this 
interesting observation: “If the church to 
which he belonged had proved more 
plastic to his shaping hand, it might well 
haye grown into one of the large Chris- 
tian bodies.” 


Calendar for Brewster Church 


The Cape Ood Lighthouse is the name 
of the new monthly calendar of the First 


Parish Unitarian Church in Brewster, 
Mass., which appeared in April. It bears 
the subtitle, “Flashes from the First 


Parish Church” and contains news notes 
and announcements, with a sermonette by 
the minister, Rev. J. Ernest Bryant, who 
wrote one of the winning prize essays for 
THE REGISTER On “The Distinctive Mission 
of the Unitarian Fellowship.” 


Good Year at Randolph, Mass. 


The present year at the Church of the 
Unity, Randolph, Mass., is successful. 
Rey. Milton E. Muder conducts a service 
at 4 p.m. each Sunday. The ladies of the 
parish have equipped the parish rooms 
in the church building with an up-to-date 
kitchen, which makes the main parish hall 
available as a pleasant and adequate din- 
ing room. The number attending the 
monthly church suppers is growing. The 
branch Alliance is active and enthusiastic. 


$10,000 to Buffalo Church 


The First Unitarian Church of Buffalo, 
N.Y., has received a legacy of $10,000 
from the late Colonel Charles Clifton. 
This sum has been added to the per- 
manent endowment fund. 


Lynn, Mass.—Reports of activities pre- 
sented at the annual parish meeting of 
the Unitarian Church indicated that the 
church was in excellent condition. Charles 
A. Collins and Mrs. William Stegeman 
were elected to the Board of Trustees; 
Carl T. Banks was elected treasurer, and 
Raymond H. Boynton secretary. 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 


Laymen’s League 


will hold its Annual Meeting at 
Unity House, 7 Park Square, Boston, 
Mass., Monday, May 20, at 8 P.M. 
After a business session of only a few 
minutes, there will be addresses by 


Pror. Henry N. WIHMAN 
of the Divinity School of Chicago University 


Ry. Vivian T. POM®PROY 
Minister of the First Parish, Milton, Mass. 
on 
“A WORKABLE IDEA OF GOD” 
League Headquarters: 


SixTEnpN BEACON STREET, Boston, MAss, 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Spring Quarter began April 1, 1929, 

“at S7th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information write Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reese, D.D., Presipent 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipvent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Dmectors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S$. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalea, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation n: 
liberal Christians. if ig > aa 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Watrer S. Swisuer, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address the Dean. 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


lve Prepara School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


THE ciiristian 


Vacation UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week Ends and Summer Vacation for Young Men at 
Very Low Cost. Information—48 Boylston St., Boston 
Tel., HUB. 1122 
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Personals 


The marriage of Roy H. Rowe of the 
Emmerton School, Swansboro, N.C., and 
Miss Nina Worsley of Maysville, N.C., has 
been announced. 


Neil Rawlinson, who has been one of 
the teachers in’ the school of the First 
Church, Unitarian, in Salem, Mass., is now 
a teacher of English in the Higher Com- 
mercial School at Wakayama, Japan. 


Among the fourteen new members re- 
ceived into the Second Parish Unitarian 
Church of Marlboro, Mass., Haster Sun- 
day, were eleven young people in the 
church school class taught by Mortimer 
Gesner, son of the minister, Rev. Herbert 
M. Gesner. These included two sets of 
twins, Edward and Lambert Bigelow, and 
Raymond and Robert Dumont. 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach has been ap- 
pointed chairman for Boston, Mass., of 
the Fellowship of Faiths, which has 
centers in principal cities in this country 
and Europe. The Fellowship seeks peace 
and brotherhood through mutual under- 
standing arid neighborliness, stressing 
unity but not uniformity, and “apprecia- 
tion” rather than “tolerance,” because the 
latter “assumes the other’s inferiority.” 


Dr. Charles E. Hosmer of Billerica, 
Mass., Civil War veteran and grandson of 
John Hosmer, one of the Minute Men of 
the Battle of Lexington, who died April 
10, at the age of ninety-one years, was 
for many years a deacon in the First 
Parish Unitarian Church of Billerica. 


Arthur J. Hall, a member of the class 
of 1930 in Syracuse University and a mem- 
ber of the May Memorial Unitarian Church 
in Syracuse, N.Y., has been elected to Tau 
Sigma Delta, honor fraternity for archi- 
tecture and allied arts. He is president of 
the Y. P. R. U. society of this church and 
was formerly president of the Mohawk 
Valley Federation. 


Rey. Christian Heddseus, pastor of the 
Independent Protestant Church of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, the centenary of whose birth 
was celebrated by that church recently, 
was pastor of the German Evangelical 
Protestant Congregation of McKeesport, 
Pa., before going to Columbus. The April 
issue of Monthly Messenger, the McKees- 
port church bulletin, reprints THe Rere- 
IsTpR’s account of the centenary observ- 
ance at Columbus, with a review of the 
notable service of Heddus to this church. 


Supplying at Sudbury, Mass. 


Rey. Frank R. Gale, who recently re- 
signed as minister of Christ Church, Uni- 
tarian, in Dorchester, Mass., is supplying 
the pulpit of the First Parish Unitarian 
Church in Sudbury, Mass., during May 
and June. Mr. Gale served a summer 
pastorate of this church when a stu- 
dent in Haryard Divinity School thirty 
years ago. 


Supplying at Lancaster, Pa. 
Rey. Arthur BE. Coxon is supplying the 
pulpit of the Unitarian Church of Our 
Father, at Lancaster, Pa., for the rest of 

the church year. ; 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


AN ADAPTABLE, refined young woman would 
like position as traveling companion or hostess 
in home. References exchanged. THH CHRIS- 
TIAN REGISTHR C-147. 


MRS. ARTHUR H. ALGER, 21 Park Place, 
Mass. Member of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society. Family 
lineages traced. Charts prepared. 


MINISTER AND WIFE, spending summer in 
eountry near Boston, will take infant or child 
to board. Have had experience with “feeding 
problem” babies. Can give intelligent care to 
motherless, delicate, or crippled child, or to one 
whose parents wish to travel. Tutoring if 
necessary. Address CHRISTIAN REGISTHR, 
C-148, for interview. 


CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE by the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Unitarian Churches—a large two- 
manual church organ, electric action, detached 
console, built by one of the leading companies 
of the country, in first-class condition, as good 
as new. Also a two-manual reed organ. Ad- 
dress CHRISTIAN REGISTHR, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


CRESTALBAN FARM CAMP, situated in the 
Berkshire Hills, is unique. A summer vacation 
spent on a farm in association with cultured 
people. Absence of over-organization. The 
best of care. Horseback riding, tennis, swim- 
ming, etc. Hach boy in this small camp is 
an individual. Hanry THAYER WHITING, Berk- 
shire, Mass. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
PRESTON, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
Not open on Saturday. Not open in August. 
Special care given to our New England guests. 
CaPiToL 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 
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Obituary 


ANNIE F. ARCHIBALD 


The news of the death on Thursday, April 18, 
1929, of Annie F, Archibald, wife of Fred W. 
Archibald, director of music at the Framing- 
ham Normal School, will be received with the 
deepest regret by her hosts of friends. 

She was a member of the First Parish 
Church in Waltham, Mass., and a life member 
of the Women’s Alliance. She had served as 
president of the local Alliance, as teacher in 
the church school, and as leader of the Lend 
a Hand Clubs. All her life she had given 
generous support to all Unitarian activities, 
but it was Star Island and all that concerned 
the success of the Shoals Association that re- 
ceived her heartfelt interest. For nearly twenty 
years, interrupted only by the period of the 
war, she had attended the summer meetings; 
and the many friends she made there will re- 
call her quiet, genial friendliness and her 
kindly interest in the lives of those she knew 
and loved. 

Mrs. Archibald died in Pasadena, Calif., 
where she had spent several months visiting 
relatives. Besides her husband, she leaves two 
sons and two daughters. 


One Thousand Sayings 
of History 


By WALTER FOGG 


The quotations, presented as Pictures in Prose and drawn from all 


races and ages, are enriched with biographical and historical notes. 


The 


stimulating comments show the circumstances under which they were 
made, the immediate effect and, in many cases, the lasting results. . . . 
Almost immediately, upon publication, it was adopted as a class book by 
Junior and Senior High School teachers, in both History and English 


courses. 
Camden, N.J. says: “.. 


William H. Ketler, Librarian, Camden Free Public Library, 
. We can now afford to discard some of our 


historical quotation volumes, and substitute this brilliant, up-to-date, and 
everywhere applicable book of Mr. Fogg’s . . .” 


Recommended by the American Library Association for 
large and small libraries and also for High School libraries. 


This book should be available to every child in school, and 


at every public library. 


he) 


Octayo. 936 pages. At all booksellers or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“Is there anything more pleasing than 
to turn the dial of a wireless set and 
listen to all the latest songs?” asks an 
essayist. Has he tried turning the dial 
the other way and shutting them off? 

—Punch. 


Professor Zeitlin: “I call my eight 
o’clock quiz the Pullman class because it 
has three sleepers and an observation 
section.” -Dean Cantor: “Very good. I 
call my nine o’clock Vergil class the pony 
express.”=—Illinois Siren. 


The late Keith Preston was the author 
of the following: 

A modernist married a fundamentalist 
wife, 

And she led him a catechism and dogma 
life. 

“He died in harness, poor chap.” “Yes, 
and did you ever notice how much like a 
harness life is? There are the traces of 
eare, lines of trouble, bits of good fortune, 
and breaches of faith. Tongues must be 
bridled, passions curbed, and everybody 
has to tug to pull through.” 


Said the Scientist to the Protoplasm, 
“oTwixt you and me is a mighty chasm: 
We represent extremes, my friend— 
You the beginning, I the end.” 

The Protoplasm made reply, 

As he winked his embryonic eye: 
“Well, when I look at you, old man, 
I’m rather sorry I began!” 


One of our well-known and beloved 
clergy of the diocese was criticized while 
at the Seminary by the professor of homi- 
letics, Dr. Green, for speaking too rapidly. 
The young theolog remarked that he 
had always heard that Phillips Brooks 
preached that way. “Yes,” replied Dr. 
Green, “but you are not Phillips Brooks.” 

—Southwestern Episcopalian. 


You say that a change would be better; 
I grant it—but here let me say 

A few solemn words to each member, 
In a brotherly, Christian way. 

Are you sure where the change is most 

needed, 

In the pulpit, or in the pew? 

Is the pastor the one who needs changing, 
Or, my friend, let me ask, is it you? 


One of Billy Sunday’s converts was a 
eolored man. “If you were walking along 
the road and saw a low branch and on 
that branch a nice fat chicken, what would 
you do?” Mr. Sunday asked. “Please don’t 
ask me dat question,’ begged the man. 
Mr. Sunday insisted upon an answer, and 
the Negro replied: “Well, Mistah Sunday, 
you know Ah’s only an infant in de 
kingdom.” 


The Middleton Dramatic Society was 
presenting a historical play, and one of the 
newly enrolled members had been assigned 
a part with exactly one line to speak. 
Arrayed in all his glory, he strode on to 
the center of the stage and announced: 
“My lord, my lord, I have discharged the 
maid.” “Oh, you ’ave, ’ave you?” retorted 
another small-part man in the guise of a 
king. “Well, allow me to tell you that 
you've messed up the ’ole blinkin’ show. 
You've been an’ done it two acts too soon.” 

—Montreal Star. 


' 
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Correspondence 
Dean Sperry on Humanism; Questions by Mr. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society 
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re Pinkham; How About “Quietus’’? Control 
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HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
a Pace minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 


PM t. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Seoretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THD DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 
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BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.m. Morning. service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 11 
oeena Morning Prayer, with sermon by Dr. 

erkins. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Bd- 
ward A, Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rey. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
4.M., Church School. 11 a.m., Morning service. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


The Annual Public Meeting of the Lend 
a Hand Society will be held in the Edward 
Everett Hale Memorial Chapel, of the First 
Church, Boston, corner Marlborough and 
Berkeley Streets, at 2.45 p.m., Saturday, 
May 18, 1929. The President, Rev. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, will preside. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THB 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
a. D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 


Reports of the year’s work will be given 
by the officers of the Society. A dialogue 
illustrating the work will be given by a boy 
and girl, and one adult Club will report. 


Address by Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, Presi- 
dent of Boston University, on “The Marks 
of in Greatness.” The public is cordially 
invited. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH DBuclid Ave. at Hast 82nd 
Street. Rey. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m. Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Service at 11 a.m. Preacher, John Theobald 


Davis Teachers Agency of Union Theological Seminary. 


608 Turks Head Bldg. Providence, R.I, 
Bangor, Me. 


20 Main Street 
Howard P. Davis, Prop. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church serv- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
: daily for rest and prayer. 
EUROPE $729 33 

~~ day 
200 All Expense Tours $225 up. Booklet Free, 

Mediterranean and Scandinavian $395 

ALLEN TOURS, Inc.,154 Boylston Street, Boston 


NEW YORK—WBEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 1l a.m. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


